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Social Aspects of 
European Economic Co-operation 


While it 1s widely recognised that closer economic co-operation 
would result in greater prosperity in Europe, sertous reservations 
have been expressed as to the possible social effects of the measures 
for the liberalisation of trade that would have to be taken for the 
purpose. Once tariff barriers are down, it 1s contended, and restri 
tions on the free movement of capital and labour are removed, parti 
cular industries will no longer be able to compete with thetr rivals 
abroad, investment will tend to concentrate in areas where there 1s 
already a considerable volume of industry, and immigrant workers 
from underdeveloped areas will endanger security of employment and 
depress living standards where they settle, to mention only a feu 
examples. 

It was to obtain an objective, scientific analysis of the tissue 
involved that the Governing Body of the International Labour Offic 
decided to appoint a small group of independent experts of the highest 
standing to study and report to it on the social aspects of problems 
of European economic co-operation. The present article 1s a brief 
summary of the group's report’ and of two supplementary note 
by a member of the group and the Chairman, annexed theret 


PROGRESS towards closer economic co-operation between Euro 
pean countries raises a number of ocial, as well as econom« 
problem Among these social problems are 


(1) the que tion whether international differences 
costs and especially in social charges do or do not const! 
obstacle to the establishment of freer international market 


(2) the question of what can be done to reduce to a mini 


the hardships that closer economic co-operation may 
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(3) the question whether, if a freer international market were 
established, it might be necessary for the countries of Europe to 
shape and carry out their social policies with a greater degree of 
international consultation and co-operation than at present ; and 

(4) the social problems connected with freer international 
movement of labour. 

The experts agree that the questions set forth above are among 
the most important social questions that have attracted attention 
in post-war discussions of closer economic co-operation in Europe, 
and they attempt to clarify the main issues involved in these prob- 
lems, to assess their relative importance and to make suggestions 
for dealing with them. Since the first three of these questions are 
concerned with problems relating to the liberalisation of trade, 
while the fourth question is closely connected with such liberalisa- 
tion, the greater part of the analysis in the report is concerned 
with social implications of freer international trade. The experts 
are, however, aware that many Europeans hold the view that 
economic co-operation in Europe should go further and that in 
particular the aims of closer co-operation should include some 
reduction of the large differences in living standards in various 
European regions. Although the report concentrates principally 
on problems arising out of the liberalisation of trade, it refers 
on several occasions to the broader aspects of economic co-operation 
in Europe. 

The report is confined to a study of social aspects of plans for 
closer economic co-operation in western Europe. The experts 
believe that it is desirable that efforts to achieve closer economi 
co-operation over a wider area should be continued and intensified, 
but they note that “ the various regional arrangements for closer 
economic co-operation which have been under consideration 
during the past few years have been limited to the countries of 
Western Europe ” (paragraph 6). Furthermore, they believe that 
opportunities may exist for more far-reaching results among a 
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limited number of countries, even when there is also scope for 
progress under arrangements for increasing international trade 
covering a larger part of the world. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF CLOSER ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 


What might be called the “general philosophy” underlying the 
report is set out in Chapter II.!' The experts believe that the most 
important contribution of freer trade to the raising of living 
standards is made through the effects of freer trade on economi 
growth. Economic growth is a cumulative process: higher pro 
ductivity leads to higher incomes and increasing demand for old 
and new commodities, thus stimulating specialisation, investment 
and new inventions, which in their turn lead to further gains in 
productivity. The widening markets resulting from freer trade 
help to raise productivity and to accelerate economic growth 
because they enable industry to benefit from the advantages of 
larger-scale production and specialisation in the areas that produce 
at the lowest cost. Not only does trade liberalisation enable pro 
duction of individual goods to be carried out in the areas where, 
at the time of the elimination of the trade barriers, costs of pro 
duction are low but, in addition, costs of production in these area 
are likely to be further reduced because of the economies of spe 
cialisation and large-scale production, of improved commercial 
organisation, and of new and improved basic industrial services 
such as communications, banking and training facilitir 

As will be seen below, the expert regard the effects of trade 
libéralisation on economic growth as an essential element in the 
consideration of problems of transition to a system of freer trade 
Vigorous growth in incomes, productivity and production and a 
lively demand for investment goods should make it much easier to 
bring about substantial shifts in the composition of production 
and employment. On the other hand, the fact that well established 
industries tend to benefit from widening markets by fresh oppor 
tunities for further reductions in cost is likely to have und 
effects on regions that for one reason or another hav 
been able to develop any large industries of their own 


the less developed areas of southern Europe w 


national trade were liberalised indiscriminately, be in si 

of remaining unindustrialised. The undesirable effect 
liberalisation may have on industrially kk developed 
illustrated by reference to the experience of economic integration 
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following the unification of the Italian states in the second half of 
the nineteenth century. The industries existing at that time in 
northern Italy benefited greatly from the larger market, but the 
weaker industries in the south, deprived of the protection they had 
previously enjoyed in competition with the more developed indus 
tries of the northern states, disappeared almost completely. Thi 
experience also points to the danger that whatever capital may be 
available in industrially less developed areas will tend to be attrac- 
ted by the much more prosperous regions where industry is already 
firmly established, thus enabling these areas to undertake fresh 
investments while depriving the poorer areas of their capital. 

The danger that certain countries that had lagged behind in 
economic development might never be able to catch up with the 
older industrialised regions was recognised more than a hundred 
years ago in the so-called “ infant industry ” argument for prote: 
tion. This danger is emphasised throughout the report, in which 
it is suggested that consideration might be given to the mainten 
ance by underdeveloped countries during a transitional period of 
import duties or subsidies in respect of commodities that these 
countries could produce by methods requiring the use of relatively 
large amounts of labour (paragraphs 50 and 51). Special attention 
should also be given to the problem of supplying these areas with 
capital for productive investment. On the one hand the richer 
countries might make available capital loans to the underdeveloped 
countries (paragraphs 54, 59, 62, 154 and 245) and further study 
might be undertaken of a proposal for a European Investment 
Bank made in a report published by the Secretariat-General of 
the Council of Europe (paragraph 64). On the other hand the 
underdeveloped countries may have to maintain restrictions on 
the export of capital in order to prevent such savings as are made 
in these countries from seeking more remunerative investment 
abroad (paragraphs 61 and 257). At the same time any special 
measures that may be taken under arrangements for closer inter 
national economic co-operation in order to ease the problems of 
the underdeveloped countries should go hand in hand with action 
by these countries themselves designed to provide basic facilities and 
incentives for industrial investment (paragraphs 53, 61 and 245) 

Thus in the experts’ view the case for freer international trad 
as presented on the basis of orthodox classical theories is not quit: 


adequate (paragraphs 66 ff.). In these theories questions of econo 
mic growth and the economies of specialisation in widening markets 


are given less emphasis than they consider appropriate. Thes« 
factors add significantly to the advantages of mutual trade among 
industrialised countries, but they involve serious dangers to the 
industrially less advanced countries. Other factors that were often 
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not taken fully into consideration by older theories of international 
trade include the widespread existence of monopolistic organisa 
tions among producers and workers, the existence of international 
capital movements and the important role of government policies 
in respect of matters affecting international trade The last 
mentioned factor espec ially has recently caused some concern in 
discussions of freer international trade. For example, international 
differences in government social policies have been regarded as an 
obstacle to the liberalisation of trade and it has been thought that 
some degree of international “ harmonisation ” of social condition 
and policies would be necessary in order to create conditions of fais 
and effective competition in international market The ¢ 
analyse this question at considerable length 


INTERNATIONAL DIFFEREN‘ IN LABOUR Cosi 
IMPACT ON INTERNATIONAL TRADI 


Phe expert note that “ there is a widespread feeling that closet 
economic co-operation in Euro] hould not be allow O post 
particular industri to artificial competition from abroa and that 


ird ma he 


competition from countries with lower labour stand 
unfair’ ” (paragraph 80 There e indeed substantial differenc 
in wages and other elements of labour cost such a 

per man-hour among the various countries of Europe.’ Com 
on these differences the experts first make two obset 

the first place, international comparisons of social cl 
accurately measure total contribution y employer 
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such taxes to other groups of income receivers. For example, 
employers may raise their selling prices to consumers or may not 
reduce these prices by the full amount by which increasing pro- 
ductivity would have permitted them to, or they may increase 
wages more slowly as productivity increases than would otherwise 
have been possible, thus shifting the incidence of social charges 
wholly or in part to the wage earners. Such factors may explain, 
for example, why the percentage share of wages in the national 
income of France fell between 1938 and 1950 by an amount 
corresponding to the increase in taxes on wages paid by the 
employers (paragraph 93). 

In discussing the implications for international trade of inter- 
national differences in hourly labour costs, the report distin- 
guishes between differences in the general level of labour costs 
on the one hand and differences in the tnter-industrial pattern 
of labour costs on the other. 

Whatever may be the actual nature and size of the shifting 
process referred to above, differences in the general level of wages 
and social charges between different countries broadly reflect 
differences in productivity. Where productivity is high because 
a country has rich natural resources, abundant capital, efficient 
entrepreneurs and well trained managers and workers, the general 
level of wages, as of other incomes, will tend also to be high. 

Furthermore, there is a mechanism ensuring that differences 
in levels of wages and other incomes in the various countries 
remain in line with international differences in productivity. When 
countries engage in foreign trade the value of each partner's 
receipts from abroad must in the long run roughly equal its 
foreign payments. This equilibrium in the balance of payments 
depends, inter alia, on the choice of an appropriate rate of exchange 
If a country finds that its costs of production for most commodities 
are too high to enable the country to pay its way, equilibrium 
could (and should) be restored, for example by letting the price 
level fall as productivity increases, by fresh investment in export 
industries, or by revision of the rate of exchange (paragraph 127) 
Hence differences in the general level of labour cost per hour 
can scarcely create lasting difficulties for the high-wage countries 
when their economies are considered as a whole (paragraph 99) 
The best evidence of this is the fact that high-wage countries 
have in fact been able to export enough to pay for their imports 
The fact that the whole world has even suffered from a serious 
“ dollar shortage ” since, and to some extent even before, the war 
demonstrates the falsity of the view that, if the level of wages 
in a country is high, this will make it impossible for that country 
to compete effectively with low-wage countries (paragraph 100) 
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Of course there may be particular industries in high-wage 
countries that cannot compete with foreign products, but such 
cases are always found in all countries whether they are high-wage 
countries or not. They exist in the industries that for one reason 
or another have not attained the average level of productivity 
and efficiency in the country concerned. It is precisely the fact 
that there are such cases in every country that makes international 
trade mutually advantageous: those products which a country 
cannot produce competitively for itself can more economically 
be imported and paid for by exports of other commodities in the 
production of which the country in question has a comparative 
advantage. 

The case is different if the foreign competition to which a 
particular group of producers is exposed arises not because the 
general level of labour costs in the competing country is low but 
because foreign producers in the same line of business pay wages, 
or have to bear social charges, that are exceptionally low in 
comparison with the general level of wages and social charges 
in the same country (paragraphs 104 ff.). This is a case that ha: 
often been described, for example by the Randall Commission 
in the United States, as involving “ unfair competition ” : if one 
industry pays much lower wages and social charges than other 
industries in the same country, that industry is, as it were, sub 
sidised. While it is true that, even in such cases, it would be to 
the advantage of other countries to import the cheap commodities 
that such an industry can produce provided they could count on 
continuing to receive such cheap products, the whole situation 
is economically unsound, and there are serious objections to 
demanding sacrifices on the part of employers and workers in the 
competing industries of other countries facing such “ unfair 
competition ”. There is therefore a case for forbidding or reducing 
imports of such products until labour costs in the industry in 


question have been brought into line with those in other industri 


in the same countr\ 

While there would in such circumstances be a case for “ har 
monisation ” of social conditions and policy in the industry in 
question, the experts found, after a study of available figur 
for labour costs in different countries, that such cases are not 
numerous in Europe (paragraph 110) 


THE CASE FOR HARMONISATION OF SOCIAI 
CONDITIONS AND POoLicy 


Having discussed the implications for international trade of 
differences in labour costs and having pointed in general terms 
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to the problems arising when there are differences not in th 
general level but in relative levels of labour costs as between 
industries within the same country, the experts analyse some 
particular instances of differences in social policy which, it has 
often been thought, ought to be reduced or eliminated before 
during or after the establishment of freer international markets. 

Two considerations in particular govern the discussion of these 
questions. First, the general criterion by which the possible need 
for harmonisation in this field is judged is the principle mentioned 
in the previous section : does a particular element in social condi- 
tions or policy result in a pattern of labour costs such that the 
level of wages and social charges in one industry is significantly 
lower than that prevailing in other industries of the same country ? 
(Paragraph 156.) Secondly, since the cases which the experts 
found might call for some degree of harmonisation are neither 
very numerous nor, from the point of view of competition in 
international trade, very essential, “ such measures for harmonisa 
tion as may be called for should not be regarded as a prerequisité 
to the liberalisation of trade but should be undertaken during 
the period of transition ” (paragraph 182). The particular elements 
of social conditions and policy analysed are wages, methods of 
financing social security and welfare schemes, hours of work 
and overtime premium rates. 


Wages 


As regards wages (paragraphs 158 ff.) the experts recall that 
differences in wages among the industries of one country depend 
upon a complicated set of factors including traditions and customs 
differences in the strength of trade unions, the nature of the 
different jobs, the demand for and supply of particular skills 
the age and rate of growth of different industries, and so on 
Moreover, wages in European countries are normally the outcome 
of collective bargaining and there is widespread agreement that 
government interference in this field should be kept to a minimum 
Thirdly, inter-industrial wage differences may serve the purpose 
of attracting workers away from less productive industries and 


towards more productive ones. Finally, relatively small differences 


in wages in various industries within one and the same country 
do not appreciably affect the patterns of international trade 
production and employment. For all these reasons, the question 
of eliminating unjustified inter-industrial wage differences within 
countries needs to be approached with caution and there is no 
need to attempt more than the elimination of such discrepancies 
within each country as would substantially distort international 
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trade by causing certain lines of production to be carried on in 
areas and by methods that are clearly less suitable than other 
areas or methods would otherwise be. “ An attempt to establish 
identical patterns of relative wage rates and labour conditions 
in different industries in each of a number of countries would 
certainly represent an unduly rigid approach.” (Paragraphs 158 
and 159.) 

A certain distortion of international competition arises from 
differences in the extent to which the principle of equal pay for 
men and women is applied in different countrie Countries in 
which there are large wage differentials by sex will pay relatively 
low wages in industries employing a large proportion of femal 
labour and these industries will enjoy what might be considered a 
special advantage over their competitors abroad where differential 
according to sex are smaller or non-existent (paragraph 162 Phe 
experts draw attention to article 2 of a draft European Social 
Charter drawn up by the Council of Europe, which aims at the 
establishment of wages that would provide equal pay for equal 
work and ensure to the worker and his family a decent existence 
guaranteed more particularly by the introduction of a minimum 
wage, the fixing of wages in relation to this minimum and the 
periodical adjustment of the wage by reference to the cost of living 
and the economic situation. “ If countries agreed to implement 


certain of these principl consideration might be given to the 


adoption of an international labour Convention designed to be 


applied on a regional basis in Europ (Paragraph 160 Attention 
is also drawn to the Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery Convention 
1928, the Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery 


vention, 1951, and the Equal Remuneration ¢ 


Phe problems arising in connection with 
tion might be be considered in the 
1.1.0. European Regional Conferences 


conference of the yuntries directly « 


In some countrie 
financed largely out of 
grammes are financed large] 
or less proportional to the 
charges Many producer 
enter directly into their ce 
it a competitive disadval 
where similar programme 


In the consideratior 
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borne in mind. First, the ultimate incidence of any type of taxation, 
be it a payroll tax (such as social charges), a tax on corporate or 
personal incomes, or a turnover tax, can hardly be determined, 
at least in the short run, because of the process of shifting the 
burden already referred to above.! Some taxes can be shifted more 
easily than others, but practically all taxes can be shifted to some 
extent. Thus it is perfectly possible that even a uniformly applied 
method of financing social security and welfare schemes may have 
an unequal impact on different industries within a country, because 
the factors determining the scope and nature of the shifting process 
may operate differently in different industries. On the other hand, 
for similar reasons, it is quite possible that even if two countries 
applied exactly the same system of taxation the distribution of the 
ultimate incidence of the tax among different industries might 
nevertheless differ in the two countries (paragraph 169). 

A second basic point is relevant in this context and is also 
important in connection with the effects of international differences 
in other fields of social policy. While there can be little doubt that 
general social policies have an impact on the pattern of international 
trade, production and employment, this does not mean that the 
existence of such policies or of differences in them would reduce the 
benefits that any country would derive from freer trade. A govern- 
ment taking a measure of general social policy certainly alters 
conditions of production in its country. This change may be 
considered favourable or unfavourable according to the criterion 
by which it is judged ; but however this may be it remains true that 
in the changed conditions of production thus created a country will 
benefit by importing goods which, in the new conditions, can be 
produced more cheaply abroad, and by paying for these imports 
with the commodities which, in the new conditions, the country 
can produce more cheaply itself. The composition of international 
trade will differ from what it would have been if there had been no 
social security and welfare schemes at all or if other methods of 
financing such schemes had been chosen. All this will be true whether 
trade is liberalised or not, but the mutual advantages of inter- 
national division of labour remain basically unaffected. 

Finally the experts point out that taxes levied for the purpose 
of financing programmes of social security are only one element 
among a number of general measures of economic policy affecting 
conditions of production and employment. Even if it could be 
shown that a particular general system of financing social security 
and welfare schemes affected one industry more heavily than another, 

1A brief analysis of probable long-term effects of different types of 


taxation as affected by shifts in incidence is given by Professor Ohlin in 
Appendix IT, 
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this might compensate, and might indeed have been deliberately 
designed to compensate, for the unequal effects of other taxes, 
freight rates and so on. 

Bearing all this in mind the experts believe that it is highly 
doubtful whether it would be desirable to undertake harmonisation 
in one particular field of economic policy, such as the financing of 
social security schemes, without proceeding at the same time to the 
harmonisation of other policies the economic effects of which may 
be similar; and it is not at all certain that even a measure of 
harmonisation extending over a wide range of economic and social 
policies would in fact bring about a less distorted structure of 
production and trade (paragraph 172). “Such harmonisation 
should be attempted only if (a) in spite of the great difficulties 
involved in any estimate of this kind it is clear that the systems in 
operation in one or more countries involve substantial inequalities 
in the burdens imposed on various industries within the same 
countries without being compensated by the effects of other regu 
lations and policies in the same countries, and (b) the effects of 
these inequalities on the pattern of production and trade are 
substantial. In any case the need for harmonisation in this field is 
not . . . a prerequisite to the establishment of a freer market 
Such harmonisation as may be found possible and desirable could 
be undertaken in the course of the transition period.” (Paragraph 
173.) 

The situation is different in respect of social security and 
welfare schemes applied to workers only in a particular industry 
e.g. coal mining. In such a case it might be appropriate to adopt 
in all countries a system under which the special programmes are 
financed out of levies payable by the industry itself—that is, in 
the final instance, by the consumers of the commodities the pro 
duction of which involves special dangers or hardships justifying 
the payment of special compensation to workers (paragraph 174 


Hours of Work and Overtime Premium Rates 


Basically the normal length of the working week seems to the 
experts a matter to be determined by each country or industry 
in the light, among other things, of the workers’ preferences in 
respect of normal hours, shift work, total weekly earnings and so 
on, and the employers’ considerations of the cost involved in variou 


possible lengths of the working wee k, possibilities of shift work 


preferences as between longer hours and a larger staff, and so on 
(paragraphs 177 and 179 

Again, if in one country it is found desirable to work longer hour 
than in others, this will have an impact on the composition of 
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international trade. If in a particular country people prefer the 
larger material income that can be attained by working longer hours 
to a reduction in the length of the working week, this will affect 
the production and trade of this and other countries. Similarly 
if workers in one country are little inclined to work overtime 
and if this is reflected in high overtime premium rates, the compo 
sition of international trade will be affected. This does not, however 
mean that the countries concerned would derive less benefit from 
the freeing of international trade: given the differences in the 
normal length of working hours, and in attitudes towards them 
the countries concerned will reap all the benefits that follow from 
international division of labour based on differences in conditions 
of production in different countries, just as if there had been no 
such differences. “ There is therefore no economic case for har 
monisation in this field.” (Paragraphs 74 and 178.) 

However, it may be that in a particular country working hours 
are very much longer in one industry than in others, for example 
because workers are very weakly organised in that industry 
While it is doubtful whether many instances of this nature exist 
there may be cases in which such circumstances distort interna 
tional competition. If it were found necessary to eliminate such 
abnormal competition, consideration might be given to the possi 
bility of general acceptance by European countries of such standards 
as are laid down in the I.L.O. Hours of Work (Industry) Convention 
1919 


Other Matters 


Che experts observe that standards laid down in international 
labour Conventions relating to such matters as labour inspection 
services, and industrial hygiene and safety, if applied throughout 
a group of countries, might similarly serve to prevent standard 
in particular industries from falling below accepted national level 
and thus giving rise to abnormal competition. They suggest 
that consideration might be given to the question whether thes 
standards could with advantage be modified or supplemented by 
new standards embodied in new or revised instruments designed 


especially for application on a regional basis in Europe (paragraph 


181) 


SociAL PoLicy IN A REGIME OF FREER TRADI 


As a third step in their analysis of the question to what extent 
economic co-operation might also call for international harmonisa 
tion of social conditions and policy the experts deal with th 
problem of how far it may be necessary or desirable to take intet 
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national action for the improvement of social conditions after 
freer markets have been established and the problems of transition 
have been overcome. 

A distinction is drawn between non-economic and economi 
arguments in favour of concerted international action in the field 
of social policy. The former include the fact that international 
discussions of social problems can stimulate a desire for social 
progress and enable some countries to profit by the experience of 
others. Within the limits set by differences in national preference 
and customs as regards the objectives and methods of social 
policy, international action can supplement and strengthen efforts 
that are made at the national level to bring about improvements in 
social conditions. “ It is clear that national legislation and social 
policy have in many cases been adjusted to the requirements of 
I.L.O. Conventions and Recommendations, which have thus 
provided a stimulus to the achievement of ends which are agreed to 
be socially desirable.” (Paragraphs 205 and 206.) 

The main economic argument for international action in the 
field of social policy is that in its absence the efforts of some coun 
tries to improve social standards and conditions may be frustrated 
by the competition of other countries with a less developed social 
conscience. The importance of this economic argument should 
however, not be exaggerated 

For example, it is sometimes believed that unless “ harmonisa 
tion ” brings about a levelling up of labour conditions, freer trad 
would exert pressure towards a levelling down, since it is felt that 
it would be difficult to maintain, in the face of competition under a 
freer system of trade, the substantial international differences in 
labour standards that prevail today. However, as the expert 
note earlier in their report, differences in the general level of 
labour costs per hour can scarcely create lasting difficulties for the 
high-wage countries, and they see, therefore, no economic reason 
why the establishment of freer markets should lead to a levelling 
down of labour standards in those countries (paragraph 209 
It is true that freer trade would have some tendency to equalise 
wages and other incomes from production, because countries in 
which, for example, labour is relatively cheap would specialise more 
than at present in labour-intensive types of production, thus raising 
the demand for labour and labour’s earnings in relation to those of 
other factors. “ In other words, while the level of living of worker 
in high-wage countries would continue to rise, that of workers in 
lower-wage countries would tend to rise more rapidly Paragraph 
210.) The report maintains, however, that this tendency, by itself 
would be relatively weak, and that if it were desired to bring about 


quickly a considerable reduction in international differences in 
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living standards it would be necessary to have recourse to substan- 
tial international movements of labour and capital. ‘“ More im- 
portant than this tendency in its effects on workers’ living stand 
ards ... would be the more rapid growth of productivity to be 
expected as a result of the more efficient international division of 
labour. This would be amply sufficient ..., when account is taken 
of the strength of the trade union movement in European countries 
and of the sympathy of European governments for social aspira- 
tions, to ensure that labour conditions would improve and not 
deteriorate.” (Paragraph 210.) 

Although freer trade would not result in a levelling down of 
social conditions, would it not become more difficult to improve 
social standards once the more vigorous competition of freer 
markets had come into force ? In other words, would freer trade 
not constitute an obstacle to further social progress unless this 
could be achieved through measures taken in common by the whole 
group of countries concerned ? When considering this question it 
is important to remember that although international trade is at 
present far from free, the various European countries are in fact 
competing vigorously against each other. This competition has not 
kept social standards in all countries down to the levels of the so 
cially most backward countries, nor has it prevented particular 
countries from raising their social standards even when other 
countries have not done likewise. The main reason has, of course, 
been the growth in productivity, and the main reason why it has 
been possible to raise social standards faster in some countries than 
in others has been that productivity in the former has grown faster 
than in the latter (paragraph 213). Any country participating in 


freer international competition may raise its labour standards at a 


rate roughly corresponding to the rate of increase in productivity 
without causing any general weakening of its competitive strength.! 
Whether the improvement in social standards takes the form of 
reduced working hours, increased holidays with pay, increased 
weekly earnings, an earlier age of retirement or higher pensions 
would, from the point of view of international competition, be in 
many cases a matter of relatively small importance (paragraph 216) 
It is true that the choice of a particular form of social progress will 
affect the nature of the further economic development of the 
country in question ; it would do so whether there is free inter 
national trade or not. But again, given the nature of the changes 


1 The experts are careful to point out that this statement does not mean 
that they believe that workers’ average living standards should or could in 
all circumstances rise in exactly the same proportion as the increase in 
produc tivity. In some cases workers’ living standards may rise faster ; in 
others they may have to increase at a somewhat slower rate 
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which for reasons of their own they choose to make in their social 
conditions, the countries concerned stand to gain from the benefit 
that result from freer international trade whether they pursue more 
or less uniform social policies or not 

There may, however, be instances in which a certain degree of 
harmonisation would be possible and desirable. For example, if 
workers in a particular industry in some countries are weakly 
organised and unable to obtain wage increases in step with rising 
productivity, the improvement of labour standards in the same or 
competing industries abroad may also be hampered. In such cit 
cumstances closer international consultation between employer 
and workers’ organisations in the participating countries might 
help to safeguard the workers’ right to a fair share in the benefits of 
increasing productivity and also to reduce the risk of excessive 
increases In money wages, costs and prices, which might otherwis« 
lead to inflationary pressure in certain countries (paragraph 215 
Also, general measures of government social policy may affect 
different industries in a different fashion, and may create special 
difficulties for particular industries, or countries may find it desir 
able to introduce some general improvement in labour condition 
in certain particular industries (for example, increased compensa 
tion for victims of silicosis In such cases they might well invite 
other countries participating in a régime of freer international trade 
to take similar steps at the same time (paragraph 218). If there wa 
a strong measure of agreement among the community of countri 
in favour of introducing such improvements but a minority of 
countries was to hold out against doing so, countries whose interest 
were injured might be authorised to take special steps to protect 


themselves ayvainst competition from the other countrie (para 


graph 219). Consideration might also be given to the desirability 


of defining certain further minimum standards in international 


labour Conventions designed especially to apply to I uropean cou 


tries (paragraph 22U 


CO-ORDINATION OF EcoNomIc POLICH 


While the need for detailed co-ordination of national social 
policies under a system of freer trade may be le than 1s sometime 


believed, the experts are of the opinion that important general 


social advantages would be obtained if general agreement could be 


reached on certain principles of economic policy (paragraphs 221 ff 
One such principle might 


maintain, as a general rule 


be that government hould seek to 


' approximate tability of nation 


' Some except ! o thi ] are mentionge Lin paragr 
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price levels. As is well known, increasing productivity may be 
reflected in falling prices with stable money wages or in rising money 
wages with stable prices. There are weighty reasons for preferring 
the latter alternative (paragraph 223). Under a system of freer 
trade it would, however, be more difficult for any single country 
to raise money incomes in step with increasing productivity if in 
other countries a policy of stable money incomes and falling 
prices were pursued. This difficulty would be particularly marked 
if in certain countries productivity increased more rapidly than in 
other countries. If, in a country with rapidly rising productivity, 
money incomes do not rise more or less in step with productivity 
its export prices will also fall and other countries will have to adopt 
a deflationary policy or adjust their rates of exchange. Both courses 
are usually, though perhaps not equally, undesirable (para- 
graph 225). 

Methods to be adopted under a system of freer trade with a 
view to maintaining high levels of production and employment 
would seem to be a fruitful subject for discussion between govern- 
ments once they have given up their freedom to pursue these ends 
by the manipulation of tariffs and other obstacles to international 
trade (paragraph 228). In addition, there is a case for co-ordination 
of national policies designed to cope with inflationary or defla- 
tionary impulses that may emanate from outside Europe ; measures 
to that end might also include the undertaking of compensatory 
public works on an international scale (paragraph 230). 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF TRANSITION TO A SYSTEM OF FREER TRADE 


Mention has been made above of the experts’ views on one 
particular problem accompanying the transition from the present 
system of protected national markets to a system of freer trade, 
namely the harmonisation where appropriate and necessary of 
social conditions and policies. Probably more important are the 
problems arising out of the shifts in production and employment 
that would result from the abolition of protective tariffs and other 
trade barriers. The liberalisation of trade will result in some replace- 
ment by imports of goods hitherto produced domestically ; on the 
other hand the countries concerned would expand exports to other 
countries. On balance there will be a shift in the proportions of 
domestic production for internal use and for exports. This shift 
constitutes the essential problem of transition (paragraphs 119-125). 
There are widespread apprehensions lest the dislocations of pro- 
duction lead to grave problems of unemployment. 

Programmes for trade liberalisation should be implemented in 
such a way as to mitigate the hardships and losses to the employers 
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and workers affected to the greatest possible extent, without 
preventing progress towards a better allocation of resources 
(paragraph 115). This is desirable not only for reasons of equity 
but also because it would be economically undesirable to abandon 
productive equipment and to dismiss skilled labour until more 
productive employment is available, although in the longer run 
the industries in question might have to contract and it would 
therefore not be desirable to replace equipment as it wears out or 
to renew the labour force as it gradually retires (paragraph 117). 

It has already been noted above that in the experts’ view the 
extent to which it may be necessary to bring about actual shifts 
in employment and investment may be fairly limited. In a growing 
economy many of the weaker industries may simply find that their 
share in the expanding markets increases less fast than that of 
other industries. Furthermore, it may be quite possible for indi 
vidual firms to switch to new products without making any major 
change in their equipment or labour force, or to abandon some 
lines of production while expanding others (paragraph 112) 
Finally, in view of the need for maintaining equilibrium in the 
balance of payments, any increase in a country’s imports as a 
result of the abolition of trade barriers must necessarily be matched 
by a roughly equal increase in the value of that country’s exports, 
and there is therefore an inherent limit to the extent to which 
imports might increase and employment in competing domestic 
industries fall (paragraph 126). 

While it is impossible to predict with any accuracy the nature 
and size of the shifts in trade and production ', it would therefore 
seem reasonable to suppose that the problems of transition would 
in most cases be of a manageable size. They would be even more 
so if certain principles of policy were applied in establishing a 
system of freer markets 


Trade Liberalisation in Steps 


The most obvious method of mitigating hardships resulting 
from trade liberalisation would be to eliminate trade barriers 
gradually. Experience has shown that when productivity increases, 
very substantial shifts can be brought about in the structure of 
a country’s production and employment without major upheavals, 


provided that the changes are gradual. This should also be possible 
if the liberalisation of trade were extended over a somewhat 


prolonged period of transition. During this period capital and 


1 In Appendix III Professor Verdoorn submits a rough estimate of the 
changes in the volume and composition of trade that might occur if a customs 
union were established between ten European countries 
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labour could gradually move out of contracting industries and 
into expanding industries (paragraph 133). This principle has 
been applied, for example, in respect of the Belgian coal-mining 
industry within the framework of the European Coal and Steel 
Community (paragraph 136). 

As was mentioned above, the essence of the transition problem 
is a shift in the proportions of a country’s production for domestic 
use and exports. This transition will proceed more smoothly if 
trade is liberalised in respect of a large number of goods simultane- 
ously so that each country can benefit from the possibility of ex 
panding exports of certain goods at the same time as some of its 
other industries experience more vigorous competition from abroad. 
For this reason the experts believe that a “ global approach ” 
toward the freeing of trade is to be preferred to a “ sector approach ” 
(paragraph 139). The length of the transition period should be of 
the order of at least ten years (paragraph 141). In order to smooth 
out the process of adjustment over the period as a whole, considera- 
tion might be given to a system under which tariffs would be 
reduced annually by agreed percentages of the residual tariffs 
prevailing at the beginning of the year in question (para- 
graph 142).! 


Special Assistance for Difficult Cases 


While gradual reduction of trade barriers over a sufficiently 
long period of transition should enable the transition to take place 
without widespread unemployment or other substantial difficulties, 
it is possible that at some stage of the process a particular industry 


may be especially hard hit. In such a case it may be necessary to 
provide special assistance to the workers and employers affected. 
For example, the High Authority of the European Coal and Steel 
Community may under certain conditions make grants from a 
special readjustment fund to finance the costs of moving and 


retraining workers in the industries of the Community who ar: 
affected by a serious fall in employment. The experts noted 
however, that the actual results achieved through this readjust 
ment mechanism seem for a number of reasons to have been rather 
limited (paragraph 151). They doubt whether the establishment 
of an international fund having similar purposes in respect of the 
establishment of a general common market for all commodities 
would be necessary or useful (paragraph 152). On the one hand 
since each country could be expected to share in the expanding 


‘A more detailed analysis of the impact of this and another method 
of tariff reduction, together with some considerations that should be born« 
in mind when determining the length of the period of transition, is given by 
Professor Verdoorn in Appendix III ; cf. also paragraph 187 of the report 
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markets for some commodities at the same time as some of its 
other industries might be adversely affected by trade liberalisation 
(an advantage of the “ global” as distinct from the “sector” 
approach), it seems likely that at least the industrialised nations 
could find for themselves the funds and material facilities for 
moving and retraining workers, without any need for international 
assistance. On the other hand, it would probably be very difficult 
to determine the countries and industries that would have to 
contribute to such a fund and those that would be entitled to 
receive assistance from it (paragraph 152 At the same _ time 
consideration might, however, be given to the establishment of an 
international fund designed specifically to assist the underdeveloped 
countries in the training, retraining and transfer of workers (para 
graph 154) 

Probably the most difficult case of transitional problems will 
be found in agriculture. For a variety of reasons, regulation and 
control of international trade have been especially far-reaching in 
this sector and the shifts that would be caused in production and 
trade by the establishment of freer markets are therefore likely to 
be very substantial. Neverthel the experts note a number of 
factors that suggest that these problems would not be insurmount 
able. At the same time they believe that international co operation 
in this field should extend beyond the mere abolition of trad 
barriers. “ Proposals for liberalisation of international trade in 
agricultural commodities would probably not be acceptable to the 
majority of governments if provision were not made at the same 
time for ensuring a reasonable stability of prices and agricultural 
incomes and a measure of security of supply of the m 
foodstuffs ; 

Accept ince of tl objectives as corollaries of the « 
of freer markets for agricultural product 
national agreement on certain r 
maintenance of minimum prices and, at least during 
period, methods of compensatory duties or the pa 
sidies. The establishment of a special European agen 
culture with a view to negotiating and operating 
arrangements that might be made tor 


(paragraph 203 


Freer International Movements of Lahour and ¢ 


| 


Since the experts believe that problems of transition to freer 
| | 


id 


trade in a growing kurope in economy, if the transition 1 pre 


over a sufficiently long period, are not likely to involve wide 


spread unemployment, they do not consider that freer international 
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movement of labour would be a prerequisite for the establishment 
of freer commodity markets. Nevertheless, freer international 
migration of manpower would be helpful in mitigating some of 
the transitional problems, if workers in contracting industries were 
permitted to take up employment in the same occupations in other 
countries where the same industries are expanding. This would 
help both the workers affected to find new employment opportun- 
ities and the expanding industries to find skilled labour (para- 
graph 186). 

In view of the relative immobility of capital between industries 
(capital-owners tend to invest and reinvest capital in firms and 
industries with which they are familiar rather than through the 
more or less impersonal capital market), problems of transition 
might be further mitigated if international movements of capital 
were liberalised at least to some extent in order to permit con- 
tracting industries to shift their capital to expanding industries 
producing the same or similar goods in other countries, through 
the establishment or expansion of subsidiaries or branches (para- 
graph 188). 


INTERNATIONAL MOVEMENTS OF LABOUR AND CAPITAL 
AND THE PROBLEM OF BALANCED GROWTH 


International movements of labour and capital are of importance 
in connection with problems of transition, but they are particularly 
important as an aid in promoting balanced international economic 
growth in the long run. The experts’ discussion of this long-term 
problem concentrates largely though not exclusively on the 
problems of underdeveloped areas of southern Europe. These 
areas suffer from heavy unemployment and underemployment, 
reflecting a lack of balance between manpower and capital resources 
International co-operation in solving these problems might take 
the form of loans and investments, the admission of migrants 
from the poorer into the richer countries, internationally financed 
training programmes or any combination of such measures (para 
graph 54). 

Migration of Labour 


The desire of the southern European countries to find an 
outlet for their surplus labour through migration to northern 
countries has been a key issue in international economic negotiations 
in post-war Europe. In the more prosperous countries, however, 
resistance to the admission of foreign workers has seriously 
restricted the practical possibilities of meeting the problems of 
the southern countries. This resistance is based on a certain 
antipathy towards foreigners, a very strong preoccupation with 
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security of employment on the part of the workers in potential 
countries of immigration, the fear that migrant labour would 
depress the domestic wage level, and the housing shortage (para 
graph 240). On the other hand, most western European workers 
appear to be reluctant to change their occupation or to migrate 
even when their employment is threatened (paragraphs 148 and 
239 ff.) 

While some progress has been made towards freer international 
migration (within the framework of the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation, the European Coal and Steel Community 
and Benelux and under a Convention between the Scandinavian 
countries), it has been said that “ no great results have up to now 
been achieved in reducing obstacles to the international movement 
of labour. In this field the restrictive spirit is still widespread 
(Paragraph 234.) The experts are doubtful whether much more 
can be expected in the way of agreement on freer international 
movement of labour unless the basic purposes to be achieved 
through closer economi co-operation are conceived somewhat 
more broadly than has so far been the case. Even then it is not 
to be expected that large-scale migration would offer more than 
a partial solution to the problems of the south (paragraph 244 
The experts consider that mass migration from the overpopulated 
areas should not be among the objectives of freer international 
movement of labour. International co-operation in solving the 
problems of southern Europe should take the form in large part 
of capital loans rather than of agreement to the admission of 
large numbers of migrants (paragraphs 245 and 247). On the 
other hand, more limited arrangements for freer international 
movement of manpower would be useful in overcoming temporary 
labour shortages and manning unattractive occupat in the 
industrialised countries and in increasing the supply of skills in 
areas where they are scarce. “ It is desirable that such mutually 
advantageous movements of workers should not be prevented 
by narrow interpretations of regulations the real purpose of which 
is to avoid mass immigration, nor should they be unnecessarily 


hampered by excluding immigrants from the social security and 
welfare benefits to which nationals of the receiving country are 
entitled. Certain of the principles embodied in the I.L.O. Migra 


tion for Employment Convention (Revised), 1949, point the way 
in which this end might be achieved.” (Paragraph 247 


Movements of Capital 
Imports of capital into countries where levels of income and 
savings are low provide an opportunity for generating a cumulativ: 
process of economic growth. Not only does the amount of capital 
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per worker increase but, at least in the case of private capital 
movements, fresh industrial initiative and technical knowledge will 
normally accompany the capital (paragraph 58). 

In countries that permit capital exports, on the other hand, 
capital may become less abundant in the short run, the growth 
of investment per worker may be slower, and the increase in pro 
ductivity smaller than they would have been if the capital had 
stayed within the country. In a sense capital is scarce in the 
richer countries too: full employment and a rapid increase in 
productivity require heavy investment, and if the high-income 
countries permit private capital exports or grant intergovernmental 
loans! to the poorer countries this may involve some slowing 
down in the rate of their own economic growth (paragraph 59) 
On the other hand, there are certain factors which may tend to 
offset this effect of capital exports : foreign markets will tend to 
expand, new low-cost sources of supply may be developed and 
certain types of highly productive investment may be encouraged 
(paragraph 60). 

At present international capital movements are in most 
countries subject to a measure of control in order to safeguard 
equilibrium in balances of payments as well as for other reasons 
rhe experts believe that it would be desirable to lift some of these 
restrictions and to encourage international private investment both 
in the interest of long-term economic growth and in order to 
facilitate the transition to freer markets (paragraph 255). However 
attention is also drawn to the possibility that differences in national 
social policies might give rise to international capital movements 
for which there would be no real economic justification, parti 
cularly if some countries went further or were more successful 
than others in redistributing their national incomes and if in 
consequence the rate of net profits after tax in the former group 
of countries were substantially lower than in the latter group 
(paragraphs 261 and 262). It is difficult to judge how serious 
this problem is. Because of the shifting of incidence, rates of 


taxation on profits or social charges do not throw much light 


on the actual burden of taxation on net capital profits. Moreover 
even if differences in national social policies do effectively influence 
the net yield of capital, it is not certain that any large volume 
of capital would move from one country to another for this reason 
alone. 


! Probably governmental loans will be called for. As was mentioned 
above, private capital may not be attracted by the conditions prevailing 
in underdeveloped areas and it may even be necessary to take special action 
in order to prevent domestic capital from leaving these areas for investment 
in more prosperous regions 
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[he experts conclude that the best procedure would perhap 
be gradually to take certain liberalising measures with respect 
to restriction of international capital movements and to watch 
carefully the actual size and appare nt causes of such international 
transactions as might take place. Should it appear that difference 
in social policies did give rise to undesirable capital movements 
measures might be taken to correct this situation (paragraph 263 


NOTES BY PROFESSOR MAURICE BYE AND THI 


One of the experts, Prof r Maurice Bye 
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would be “complete” or not, Mr. Ohlin was “ not convinced 
that there is any real divergency between the two documents ”.! 

The principal conclusions that Mr, Byé draws from the formal 
assumptions which in his view should have been the basis of the 
report (mobility of capital and “ partial specialisation ”) are the 
following : 

(1) Although capital will in practice have only limited mobility 2, 
there is a danger that more capital will move from certain countries 
to existing industrial centres in other countries than would be 
desirable from the point of view of the capital-exporting countries. 
While the report discusses this question at some length with 
reference to the existing underdeveloped southern regions, this 
phenomenon “might also apply to those regions that are now 
developed, if their growth were to slow down or be reversed ”.8 
In order to avoid international misallocation of capital, “ orientation 
of capital movements is essential to the international harmonisation 
of growth”. Such harmonisation should be achieved through 
the following measures, among others: the establishment of a 
reconversion fund and of a fund to promote the adaptation of 
the labour force, the establishment of a fund to promote invest- 
ment in developing regions and the establishment of a bank for 
granting temporary assistance to undertakings in areas threatened 
with stagnation. 


(2) Since one cause of undesirable international capital move 


“sé 


ments would be “ the existence of economically unsound disparities 
imposed on the yield of capital by the legislation of different 
countries”, it is necessary to proceed to the harmonisation of 
social legislation.* However, though Mr. Byé thus emphasises a 
different reason for attempting a certain measure of harmonisation 
of social conditions, there does not appear to be a substantial 
difference of view between him and the other members of the 
Group regarding the degree of harmonisation considered desirable 
and practicable. He goes on to say that “these differences [in 


' Cf., for example, paragraphs 24 and 129 of the report and section 21 
of Mr. Byé’s note. In paragraph 129 the experts discuss reasons why 
many goods are likely to continue to be produced in each of a number 
of countries participating in a common market. 

* See section 13 of Mr. Byé’s note. 

* Section 8 of Mr. Byé’s note. 

* Section 20 of Mr. Byé’s note. As stated in the Chairman's note, 
while certain of these proposals were briefly mentioned in the report, some 
of the experts “ doubted whether the establishment of new institutions 
and the introduction of a workable system of international investment 
plans would be feasible for the foreseeable future (paragraphs 152 and 265) ”. 

® Section 18 of Mr. Byé's note. 

* Cf. paragraphs 173, 175, 182, 205 and 262 of the repoit and sections 18 
and 23 of Mr. Byé’s note. 
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the yield of capital in different countries} can in many cases be 
corrected by adopting other methods of financing. Such changes 
could be recommended to governments without any need for 
expecting them to bring their legislation into line with each other.” ! 
His view is that “ neither in theory nor in practice is it possible 
or even desirable to achieve uniformity of social conditions. Even 
the less ambitious measures involved in harmonisation prove by 
no means useful in every field. As I share the report’s view that 
a long transitional period will be needed, I also agree that it is 
inappropriate to look upon harmonisation as a prerequisite ; the 
adjustment should take place progressively and simultaneously 

During the transitional period the process of signing and ratifying 
international labour Conventions within the European regional 
framework should be continued, although it is impossible to state 
in advance either the number or the character of the Convention 


that it would be desirable to apply.” * 


(3) Mr Byé takes issue with one of the conclusions of the re port 
namely that, as long as differences in productivity persist, inter 
national differences in the general level of wages will remain an 
essential condition for the sound allocation of productive 
resources.* Mr. Byé argues that “in the case of partial specialisa 
tion there is a very strong trend towards the equalisation of wages 
even where there is no movement of labour, as shown by 
Mr. Ohlin himself ”.£ While this does not in itself justify a policy 
of harmonisation, it serves, in Mr. Byé’s view, to weaken the 
objections that might be made to such a policy since, if wages 
are in any case tending towards equality, harmonisation will not 
involve a distortion of the international wage structure 


! Section 18 of Mr. Byé’s note 

? Introduction and section 18 of Mr. Byé’s note. The question whether 
differences in social policy may lead to international capital movements 
is discussed in the report, paragraphs 258 to 263. In paragraph 262 the 
experts indicate that in their view it is extremely difficult to judge whether 
differences in taxation and social policy would lead to international capital 
movements and they therefore recommend that in the liberalisation of 
capital movements an empirical approach should be adopted 

* As was mentioned above, the experts draw attention to the tendency 
of international trade to reduce international differences in wages In 
their view, however, this tendency is relatively weak and, as stated in 
the Chairman's note, “ the operation of this tendency depends, of course, 


on a number of rather stringent additional conditions which are not analysed 
in either of the two documents ” 
* Section 22 of Mr. Byé's note 





Employment and Unemployment : 
Government Policies since 1950: II’ 


HE first part of this article dealt with the obligations accepted 
by governments to achieve and maintain a high level of 
employment, and with the action taken by governments against 
unemployment due to lack of demand, unemployment in depressed 
areas and frictional unemployment. This second part will briefly 
survey plans for economic development in a number of countries, 
with special reference to their expected effect on employment.? 


EMPLOYMENT POLICY AND DEVELOPMENT PLANNING 


Underemployment and structural unemployment in under- 
developed countries arise to a great extent from lack of capital or 
other resources necessary to increase employment. A great deal 
has, of course, been written about underemployment and disguised 
unemployment.’ There is underemployment or disguised unemploy 
ment in agriculture, for example, when a decline in the labour forc« 
in agriculture would not result in a decline in output.* Less has 
been written, however, to clarify the concept of structural un 
employment in underdeveloped countries. It is frequently observed 
in some countries, of which Italy, Mexico and India are examples, 
that at the same time that there is underemployment in agri 
culture industrial capacity is not fully utilised. It might appear 


' The first part appeared in Vol. LX XIV, No. 1, July 1956 

? Articles on recent development plans have appeared in the /nternational 
Labour Review, Vol. LXVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1953 and Vol. LXIX, No. 5, May 
1954 (India) ; Vol. LXIX, No. 3, Mar. 1954 (Pakistan) ; Vol. LX XI, No. 2, 
Feb. 1955 (Philippines) ; and Vol. LX XIII, No. 2, Feb. 1956 (Ceylon) 

*See Chiang Hsien: “ Underemployment in Asia”, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. LXV, No, 6, and Vol. LXVI, No. 1, June and July 
1952; also I.L.0 Action against Unemployment, Studies and Reports 
New Series, No. 20 (Geneva, 1950), Ch. VII 

* United Nations: Measures for the Economic Development of Under 
developed Countries (New York, 1951), p. 7 

5’ Commissione Indagini e Studi sull’'Industria Meccanica (C.1.S.1.M 
Economic and Industrial Problems of the Italian Mechanical Industries (Rom«¢ 
1952), pp. 66-67 ; also Adolf SruRMTHAL : “ Economic Development, Income 
Distribution and Capital Formation in Mexico”, in Journal of Political 
Economy (Chicago, University Press), Vol. LXIII, No. 3, June 1955, pp 
190-194. 
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that, if there is unemployment in industry with excess industrial 
capacity, this unemployment might be easily overcome by some of 
the methods to increase total demand that were discussed in the 
first part of this article! Such may, in fact, be the case up to a 
certain point, since unemployment from lack of demand may be 
superimposed upon structural unemployment and underemploy 
ment. But there remains the possibility in certain cases that if 
excess Capacity is used to increase employment in industry, wages 
and other incomes earned from increased employment will tend to 
be spent to a very large extent on agricultural products, the pric 
of agricultural products will rise and inflation will result without 
there being much increase in demand for industrial products.* 
Thus it may be difficult to make sufficient use of exc capacity 
in industry unless increased output in industry is accompanied by 
increased output in agriculture. 


Underemployment in agriculture also tends to pill over 


into other sectors of the economy. In most urban centres in under 


developed regions there are large numbers of persons who hav 


come from the countryside and are either unemployed and hoping 


for some kind of job or are engaged in peddling or small busine 
ventures that do not contribute very much to improving the over 
all efficiency of distribution in the community. Or they may be 
employed as domestic servant ome of whom may be kept occ 
pied for only a few hours per day.* Even in industry there ar 
generally more workers employed than is actually necessary 
Redundant staff in industry results partly from legal and practical 
difficulties in dismissing workers and partly from a feeling by 
employers that they would be responsible for the social consequen 
of dismissing workers who could not possibly find other job 
Against this background of the types of structural unempl 
ment and underemployment in underdeveloped countries we can 
now consider some of the measures in development plans that 


Assuming that there 
or in certain key 
rch. PF. KR. BB 
Lnderdeveloped Ecot in Ind 
1954, especial pt 386-3! An explanation 
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closely connected with the problems of unemployment and under- 
employment. It should be stressed that some very important 
aspects of development plans—including the extent of government 
control, financing arrangements and balance-of-payments problems 
—are not considered here because they are less closely related to 
employment problems. 

We shall first of all consider the employment goals of develop- 
ment plans, and then methods for relieving unemployment implied 
in them. These include land settlement, industrialisation, village 
improvements, the development of cottage industries and measures 
to integrate indigenous peoples into the culture of more industrially 
oriented societies. 


Employment Goals 


Many development plans do not contain any estimates of the 
extent to which their implementation would increase employment 
and overcome unemployment and underemployment. This omis- 
sion is understandable enough in view of the fact that in some 
underdeveloped areas—especially certain regions in Latin America 
and Africa—labour shortages rather than unemployment are a 
problem ; in other areas there is serious unemployment and under 
employment, but it would be difficult to collect exact data on their 
extent or the probable future increase in the labour force, and on the 
extent to which increased production would result in increased 
employment. In spite of these difficulties, however, some countries 
have made estimates, necessarily highly qualified, of how much 
unemployment may be overcome as a result of a development plan 

In Italy the so-called Vanoni Plan envisages that, under certain 
assumptions, most unemployment may be overcome by 1964.! 
The Plan assumes that by 1964 jobs will have to be found for 4 
million workers. This total includes 1,050,000 from agriculture, 
1,750,000 from outside agriculture and 2 million accounted for 
by the natural increase in the labour force ; on the other hand a 
net loss of 800,000 is expected to result from emigration during 
the period.” 

The Vanoni Plan envisages that this additional supply of labour 
(allowance having been made for frictional unemployment in 
estimating its magnitude) will be taken up in about equal parts by 
an expansion of industry on the one hand and tertiary activities 
(services, transportation, etc.) on the other. 

In the People’s Republic of China under the current Five-Year 
Plan it is provided that employment will be increased by 4.2 mil- 


' See “ The Vanoni Plan for the Economic Development of Italy ”, in 
International Labour Review, Vol. LX XI, No. 6, June 1955, pp. 616-634 
* Ibid., p. 619. 
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lion, to be distributed as follows : 54 per cent. in industry, 9 per 
cent. in state-owned agricultural enterprises and forestry, 18 per 
cent. in construction and 19 per cent. in commerce and services.' 

In the Philippines the Five-Year Employment Programme of 
the Department of Labor plans an increase in employment by 
1959 of about 1,369,000, to be distributed as follows (in thousands) * 


Agriculture ie a 600 
Mining and manufacturing 335 
Tertiary activities 434 


In India, during the period covered by the Second Five-Year 
Plan, the additional employment that would need to be created 


in order to achieve full employment is estimated to be as shown in 
table II. 


TABLE II, ADDITIONAL EMPLOYMENT REQUIRED DURING THE PERIOD 
OF THE INDIAN SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


(In millions) 


Unemployment already existing 
New entrants into the labour force 


Total 


Ihe additional employment that is, in fact, expected to result 
from the Plan is as follows (in milion 


Construction 

Irrigation and power 

Railways 

Other transport and communications 
Industries and minerals 

Cottage and small-scale industries 
Forestry, fisheries, and allied schemes 
Education 

Health 

Other social services 

Government services 


Others ” including trade and commerce 


| otal 


' United Nations, Department o conomic Affairs: Economic Survey 
of Asta and the Far East, 1955 (Nev ork, 1956), p. 47 

2 Industry and Labour (Geneva Vol. XV, No. 5, 1 Mar. 1956, 
p. 202 
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Thus under the Second Five-Year Plan the expected increase 
in employment would be sufficient to relieve unemployment in 
urban areas substantially but not to absorb all unemployment or 
underemployment in agriculture. 

One difference should be pointed out between the employment 
goals of the Italian and Indian plans. The employment goals in the 
Italian Plan do not include the employment that would be provided 
in the construction of buildings or other non-recurring investments. 
The employment goals in the Indian Plan, on the other hand, do 
include employment in construction to the extent of 2.1 million or 
about 27 per cent. of the expected increase in employment. Thus 
the Indian estimate of sustained employment from the Plan would 
be somewhat high if the volume of construction were not maintained 
after the completion of the Plan, while the Italian estimate would 
be low if, as a result of the Vanoni Plan, the volume of new construc- 
tion were permanently raised to a higher level. 

In the Six-Year Programme for Economic Development in 
Ceylon! a distinction is made between “ revolving ” employment 
and permanent employment. Revolving employment is created as 
a direct result of the construction of buildings, equipment and other 
investments for the Programme, but it cannot be expected to con- 
tinue after the Programme is completed. Permanent employment, 
on the other hand, is expected to continue after the completion of 
the Programme. Table III shows estimates of the extent to which 
employment is expected to increase during the construction of 
projects and in the operation of projects after the end of the plan- 
ning period : 


‘ 


TABLE III. ESTIMATED INCREASE OF EMPLOYMENT 
UNDER THE SIX-YEAR PROGRAMME IN CEYLON 


Numbers employed in the | 

construction of projects | Increase 
| in permanent 
| employment 
lat end of six 
year period 


1955-56 
to 1959-60 
(annual 
average) 


Increase 
in | 
employment 


1954-55 


Administrative and cleri- | 

eee ee 2,095 ‘ 4,854 
Technical... . it 3,470 3 890 4,988 
Skilled workers . “— 22,562 | 39, | 16,964 38,081 
Unskilled workers .. . 71,366 | 94,970 23,604 46,972 








Total | 99,493 | 141,394 | 41,901 94,895 





1 Government of Ceylon, Planning Secretariat: Six-Year Programme 
of Investment, 1954/55 to 1959/60 (Colombo, Government Press, 1955), 
pp. 36-39. 
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These estimates do not include any allowance for the extent to 
which underemployment in Ceylon is expected to be overcome by 
land settlement schemes to be carried out under the Programme 
These will be discussed below. 

In the Caribbean, in a development plan for Jamaica proposed 
by the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
it was roughly estimated that net output could be increased by 5 
per cent. a year, with the result that by 1962 employment could be 
increased as follows! 


Agriculture . : 35,000 
Tourist trade. . 8,000 
Factory employment 15,000 
Light manufacturing 10,000 
Tertiary activities 75.000 


Total 143,000 


This figure would not be sufficient to absorb all the unemploy- 
ment in Jamaica ; unemployment is now about 100,000 and the 
labour force may increase by another 100,000 by 1962. It was 
concluded in the Bank report that, at the completion of the Plan, 
8 to 10 per cent. of the labour force would remain unemployed 

These goals for different countries demonstrate that the prob- 
lem of unemployment and underemployment in many underdevel- 
oped countries is by no means easy to overcome even when am- 
bitious development plans are undertaken. To a large extent the 
problem is complicated at least until industrialisation and urbani- 
sation have reached a certain stage—by the dynamic tendency of 
the natural growth in the labour force to offset much of the de 
crease in unemployment that would otherwise arise as new jobs 
were created by development programmes. The recognition of this 
fact has led to the adoption in some countries of measures designed 
to encourage deliberate limitation of the size of families with a view 
to checking rapid increases in population and in the labour force 


Increasing the Supply of Arable Land 


Perhaps the most obvious way to overcome underemployment 
in agriculture is to make more arable land available to under 
employed workers. While in some areas it may be practically 
impossible to increase the amount of arable land available, in many 
other regions there do exist definite possibilities for expanding the 


1 International Bank for Reconstruction and Development The 
Economic Development of Jamaica (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1952), 
pp. 5 and 143-144 
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supply of arable land by projects for irrigation, reclamation and 
land clearance.) 


Central and South-East Asta. 


In Afghanistan, under the Helmand-Arghandab Valley Project, 
it is expected that about 380,000 hectares of land will be irrigated. 
The project also provides for the construction of roads and villages 
in the newly irrigated lands.? In Thailand it is planned that by 
1959, with the help of an 18 million dollar loan from the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 940,000 
hectares of land in the central plain will be irrigated. Progress is 
also being made for the irrigation by means of storage tanks of 
about 36,000 hectares in the north-eastern part of the country.® 

In the People’s Republic of China the Five-Year Plan calls for 
the expansion of China's cultivated areas by at least 2.5 million 
hectares by 1957.4 Measures are also being taken to enable more 
sustained use of lands that have hitherto suffered from floods. 
Reservoirs for controlling the flooding of the Yellow River are 
scheduled to be built. In 1954 a large reservoir for control of the 
Yungting River was completed.® 

In North India it is expected that the Bhakra-Nangal Project 
will irrigate 1.2 million hectares of new land in addition to providing 
more water for 1.5 million hectares. In August 1955 Indian engin- 
eers completed the basic construction work on the Damoder Valley 
Project, which is intended to irrigate 32,000 hectares of land. The 
langabhadra Project in Andhra is expected to have a capacity 
for irrigating 800,000 hectares of land. These are only examples 
of some of the major irrigation projects going on in India. Attention 
should also be called to the importance of the tube-well drilling 
project under the Indo-American Technical Assistance Programme 
which, while perhaps less spectacular than the making of big dams, 


1 In considering schemes for increasing the amount of arable land it is 
important to avoid any misleading international comparisons that might 
be suggested by the following discussion. For example, it would, of course 
be wrong to compare the relative success of different countries in irrigation 
schemes solely by reference to the amount of land irrigated. Sometimes, in 
terms of the actual yield of the land irrigated, a scheme to irrigate a smaller 
area of land may be more successful than a scheme to irrigate a larger area 
Again, in some areas irrigation is very much more difficult and costly than 
in others, 

* Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1955, op. cit., pp. 52-53 

* Ibid., p. 181 

*Li Fu-chun: Report on the First Five-Year Plan for Development of 
the National Economy. A statement delivered on 5 and 6 July 1955 at the 
Second Session of the First National People’s Congress. Supplement to 
People’s China, Aug. 16, 1955, p. 28. 

5 Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1955, op. cit., p. 89 
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has enabled the irrigation of a large number of small plots of land. 
The First Five-Year Plan provided for drilling 4,000 tube wells, 
but that figure may well be surpassed by 1,600.! 

In Pakistan about 1,300 tube wells had been installed in a tube- 
well irrigation project by April 1955. The Government is also 
carrying out an ambitious series of large-scale irrigation projects. 
These include the Banbawali-Bedian Link, the Buloko-Sulai- 
menki Link, the Thal Irrigation Project and the Lower Sind 
Barrage. It is not improbable that irrigation schemes in Pakistan 
will benefit about 10 million hectares of land 

In Ceylon the so-called dry zone in the northern and eastern 


parts of the island is sparsely populated. In the Six-Year Pro- 


gramme the Government plans, however, to expand the productive 
population of this area substantially by measures for irrigation and 
malaria control. Colonisation and settlement plans provide for 
moving about 40,000 families, mainly into this area. In the Gal 
Oya area it may be possible to develop about 124,000 acres of land 
Other major irrigation schemes are expected to irrigate about 
56,000 acres. Minor irrigation schemes, utilising tanks and similar 
devices, are expected to provide for the irrigation of about 74,000 
acres.” 

In Indonesia, where population is heavily concentrated on the 
Island of Java, the Government is considering the possibility of a 
large-scale transfer of workers to Sumatra and Borneo, which are 
less densely populated. In 1953 about 10,000 families were moved 
from Java to South Sumatra and South Borneo. Under a 1954 
plan for the transfer of population, each family transferred will be 
provided with two hectares of land, agricultural equipment, seed 
supplies and a house.? 


Near and Middle East.* 


In the Middle East there are especially great possibilities for 
using irrigation methods to increase arable land. In the Six-Year 
plan for Iraq a programme has been worked out for the construction 
of ten dams on the Tigris-Euphrates River system. The scheme 
is expected to irrigate 1.24 million hectares on the Tigris and 560,000 
hectares on the Euphrates. In Iran the Seven-Year Plan Organisa 
tion envisages the irrigation of 500,000 hectares from surface 


1 Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1955, op. cit., pp. 107-108 

2 Six-Year Programme of Investment, 1954/55 to 1959/60, op. cit., pp. 39 
and 178-179 

3 Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 19 


4 Most of the information in this section is taken from United Nation 
Economic Development in the Middle East, 1945-54 (New York, 1955) 
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water and 150,000 hectares by drilling deep wells. In' Egypt 
among irrigation projects the greatest interest has been shown in 
the Aswan Dam Project, which, upon completion, would be the 
largest in the world and bring 840,000 hectares into cultivation. 
In Lebanon irrigation projects are expected to bring 34,000 hectares 
into cultivation. In Syria an important project for expanding 
land use is the Ghab Project on the Orontes. It involves the draining 
of 26,000 hectares and the irrigation of 65,000 hectares. In Turkey 
irrigation is planned for 550,000 hectares of land. The Government 
also plans to drain 300,000 hectares of marshes. In Israel the 
irrigated area is expected to rise to about 185,000 hectares by 
1960. By comparison, in 1948 there were only about 29,000 
hectares of irrigated land in Israel. 


The Caribbean Area. 


In the Caribbean area efforts to make new arable land available 
are also important in development programmes. Here reclamation 
of land by clearing and empoldering (use of dykes) is as important 
as irrigation. In Jamaica, for example, particularly on the north 
coast, much good land is not fully used because of lack of water. 
The Mid-Clarendon scheme on the Milk River provides for the 
irrigation of 10,090 acres. An International Bank mission suggested 
that 46,000 additional acres could be irrigated in Jamaica. It also 
suggested that some reclamation schemes might be successful to 
the extent of making 20,000 acres available.! 

For Surinam another mission of the International Bank recom- 
mended several projects for irrigation or reclamation designed 
to make more land available.2, These would involve reconditioning 
about 13,000 hectares of old land and opening up more than 
19,000 hectares of new land. Other projects to be undertaken will 
depend on the outcome of several pilot projects. The Bank mission 
recommended that the Wageningen Project under which 50,000 
hectares of land would be reclaimed by empoldering, should be 
tried out with a 7,000 to 10,000 hectare project. The mission 
also recommended that 200,000 Surinam florins should be spent on 
experiments with the Slootwijk Project to reactivate 30,000 hec- 
tares of deserted plantation lands. For the Lelydorp Project, under 
which 2,000 hectares of land will ultimately be cleared and 125 
farms established on them, the Bank mission recommended an 
expenditure of 900,000 Surinam florins in addition to certain 
unexpended allocations. 


' The Economic Development of Jamaica, op. cit., pp. 37-43 and 177-181 

* International Bank for Reconstruction and Development: Surinam, 
Recommendations for a Ten-Year Development Programme (Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1952), pp. 44-55 and 148-153. 
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Industrial Development, “ Propulsive Investments ’ 
and Tertiary Activities 


From the above discussion it is clear that much can be done 
to overcome unemployment, and especially underemployment 
in agriculture, by making more land available for cultivation. It is 
important, however, especially in Southern Europe and South-East 
Asia, not to exaggerate the extent to which new arable land can 
be made available. To a large extent it may be possible to overcome 
unemployment and underemployment in agriculture only by 
moving more workers into industry. Most underdeveloped countries 
have, therefore, stressed industrialisation in their development 
plans. 


Italy and Southern Europe. 


The Italian Vanoni Plan aims at overcoming unemployment 
and underemployment in agriculture by a direct shift of workers 
from agriculture into industry. As was indicated above, employ 
ment in industry and services will rise while employment in agricul 
ture will be somewhat reduced. Although employment in agricul 
ture will decline, however, about 3.3 billion lire will nevertheless 
be allocated to that sector, because an increase in agricultural 


output will almost certainly be necessary in order to provide a 
substantial part of the market for increased industrial output 
Investment in agriculture under the Vanoni Plan, as is indicated 
in table IV, is one of the so-called “ propulsive ” types of invest 
ment. These are investments that do not in any direct way create 
a large volume of employment but which may nevertheless result 


in an indirect way in a substantial increase in employment in 


TABLE IV THE ITALIAN TEN-YEAR INVESTMENT PROGRAMMI 


Investment ir 
thousand millior 
lire 


Propulsive sectors 
Agriculture 4,287 
Public utilities 4.700 
Public works 2,650 


lotal for propulsive sector 10,637 
Housing 5.100 


Industry 5, 400 
Services 3,200 
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industry. There are not, for example, very many jobs provided on 
public utilities, but the availability of power may make possible an 
expansion of industry that will greatly increase employment. 
Public works for road construction are another example: after 
roads and other transport services are completed they may not 
directly result in much sustained increase in employment, but to 
industry better transport means lower costs of supplies and possi- 
bilities for increased output and employment. 

In Southern Europe the emphasis on pivpulsive investments 
has not been confined to Italy. In Greece bids are being accepted 
for the construction of power plants. Since the war an extensive 
network of roads has been constructed in Turkey. The Portuguese 
Development Plan of 1953-58 provides two-thirds of its expenditures 
for electrification, transport and communications, Difficulties 
resulting from a lack of propulsive investments appear to be 
particularly evident in Spain, where some newly established 
industries have operated at low capacity for lack of power. Between 
1954 and 1955, however, production of electricity in Spain is 
estimated to have increased by about 15 per cent. There is also 
some evidence in Spain that industrial development is running 
ahead of its transportation requirements.’ 

Aside from propulsive investments, most of the investments 
in the Vanoni Plan for Italy will be by private enterprise—though 
aided in some cases by tax concessions, subsidies, credit facilities 
and other special advantages. It is envisaged that this reliance on 
private enterprise can to a large extent be made consistent with a 
planned pace of economic development by the device of “ control 
sectors”. In this case control sectors are housing and forestry. 
When there is a lack of private investment to meet the goals of the 
plan the control sectors will be expanded ; on the other hand, when 
private investment runs ahead of the plan, with a risk of inflation 
or balance-of-payments difficulties, the authorities will contract 
output in the control sectors—in this case. for example, the building 
of houses. The concept of control sectors may be considered an 
important technique for development planning. A_ well-chosen 
group of control sectors may act as a “ safety valve ” in a develop- 
ment plan ; by their adjustment it may be possible to avoid remak- 
ing a development plan when some of its estimates turn out to be 
wrong. 

Housing in Italy does have the advantage as a control sector 
that there is a great housing shortage and that in the foreseeable 
future there is not likely to be any lack of need for increased output 
in this sector. On the other hand it might be supposed that, for 


1 Most of this information is based on United Nations, Economic Com- 
mission for Europe: Economic Survey of Europe in 1953 (Geneva, 1954). 
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an industry or group of industries to function successfully as a 
control sector, it should use a wider range of material and human 
resources than is found in housing construction. While house 
building might offset unforeseen changes in total demand it might 
not, for example, serve in any adequate way to offset the effects 
of fluctuations in steel production. In the official and unofficial 
studies that preceded the making of the Plan, however, special 
efforts were made to analyse the structure of the Italian economy 
to determine what particular resources would be required to 


implement the Plan.! 


Latin America 


In the Latin American countries in recent years, as may be seen 
from table V, there has been a shift in population away from 
agriculture into industry on somewhat the same pattern as is 
envisaged in the Vanoni Plan. Table VI shows, however, that 


proportionally less investment is estimated to have been devoted 


to agriculture (about 8 per cent. of total investment) for the period 
1950-54 than is expected to be made in Italy (about 14 per cent 

even though possibilities for expanding agricultural output ar 
probably greater in Latin America than in Italy. This low level of 
propulsive investment in agriculture in Latin America may to 
some extent account for inflationary pressures that in some of these 
countries appear to have been directed towards a limited agrn 


TABLE V. ACTIVE POPULATION BY SECTORS IN LATIN AMERICA 
1940-54 


Agriculture 
Industry, building and mining 
eTVvices 


lotal . ( 100.0 


uw United Nation Econo and 
duction in Latin Ameria and Its Relatsonship t 
Commission for Latin America and the Food and Ag 


1955, 5 


1 See United State Mutual Securi 
The Structure and Growth of the Italian I-conomy, 
makes extensive use of the so-called input-or 
See also John Frit and Veniero De_ Punta 
zione lineare’ per lo studio della planificazione dello 
con riferimento al problema del Mezzogiorno italiano 
Economica (Rome), Nov. 1955 
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TABLE VI. COMPOSITION OF CAPITAL STOCK BY ACTIVITIES IN 
LATIN AMERICA, 1950-54 
ie i Capital stock : Net investment 1950-541 


Absolute values i Percentage Absolute Percentage 
(millions of dollars #) | distribution | values | of capital | 
; | . (millions of stock 
1950 1954 | 1950 | 1954 dollars?) | in 1950 


Agriculture . . .| 21,551 | 22,952} 25.7 | 22.9 1,401 6.5 


| 

Industry, building 
and mining 12,803 | 17,924 15.3 | 17.8 5,121 40.0 
Services . . 49,516 | 59,631; 59.0 | 59.3 | 10,115 20.4 


| 
Total . 83,870 100,507) 100.0 | 100.0 | 16,637 | 19.9 
| | 


A 


Source: The Selective Expansion of Agricultural Production in Latin America , Op. cit., p. 24 
1 Calculated as the difference between the capital stock in 1950 and 1954 
2 Converted at 1950 purchasing power of the doliar 


cultural output in a way similar to that described in general terms 
on page 125above. In the case of Argentina this point was put as 
follows in a recent report submitted by Dr. Raul Prebisch to the 
President of Argentina !: 


It is a well-established principle of economic development that technical 
progress in agriculture is the essential basis for industrialisation in the Latin 
American countries, for two compelling reasons, In the first place technical 
progress, by increasing productivity, renders possible a better employment 
of labour and thus enables an increasing proportion of the annual increment 
of the labour force to be absorbed into industry and other activities. In the 
second place, the higher level of farm incomes results in an expansion of 
the internal market for the products of industry. One of the most serious 
errors in Argentina's economic policy has consisted in ignoring this close bond 
between industrial growth—which is an indispensable requisite for economic 
development—and the technical progress of agriculture. Argentine farming 
enterprise has been provided neither with the necessary incentives nor 
with the resources required for its technical development, and it has also 
been deprived of the labour which could only have been released through an 
enhanced productivity. In this way an attempt has been made to intensify 
the vigorous rate of growth already attained by the industrialisation process 
since the Second World War, without broadening its basis or adjusting its 
structure to the demands of development, and, at the same time, entirely 
neglecting the support of the rural production sector, which, however, was 
indispensable for the industrialisation programme. 

It must be admitted, in all fairness, that steps were later taken to rectify 
the error, although not to the extent, nor with the resolution required for 
effectively repairing the damage done to the production sector. It is thus 
necessary to restore the balance between agriculture and industry, and the 


1 The Keview of the River Plate (Buenos Aires), Vol. CX VIII, No. 3235, 
31 Oct. 1955, p. 29. Dr. Prebisch is Executive Secretary of the Economic 
Commission for Latin America (E.C.L.A.) but this statement represents 
his personal view and not necessarily that of E.C.L.A. It was made while 
he was on leave from E.C.L.A. as a consultant of the Government of Ar 
gentina. 
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complementary nature of their respective functions, so that both may con 
tribute with maximum efficiency to the rehabilitation of Argentina's 
economy and the speeding up of its rate of development 


In recent years, however, a number of Latin American countries 
have taken measures to increase productivity in agriculture. In 
Mexico, for example, a campaign to raise wheat production may 
achieve self-sufficiency. In Brazil in 1954-55 the area of wheat 
cultivation was six times greater than before the war. Argentina, 
Venezuela, Ecuador and Colombia are expected to become self 
sufficient in sugar in the near future. Cotton production in Colombia 
is six times greater than before the war.’ In Bolivia, the produc 
tion of maize in 1953-54 was more than doubled, mainly as a result 
of the introduction of a new type of maize.* 

Attention may also be called to government policies to encourage 
agricultural expansion in Latin America. In Brazil, with the help 
of a loan from the Export-Import Bank in Washington, the Min 
istry of Agriculture in 1954 financed the importation of a consider 
able volume of machinery which was sold to farmers at cost and 
on three years’ credit. In Colombia the Credit Bank makes loans 
available for village improvements and imports of agricultural 
machinery. In Cuba the Agricultural and Industrial Development 
Bank has been particularly active in advancing an expansion of 


rice production. In Mexico state-controlled banks have extended 


credit for purchases of fertilisers. In Chile a reform of agricultural 
taxation will begin to apply in 1957: it provides for tax exemptions 
under certain rather broad conditions for all improvements to 
agricultural land and for a new system of appraising land for 
taxation. The State Bank and the Development Corporation have 
financed the purchase of fertilisers, breeding stock, machinery and 
other improvements. In 1954 the Government, in collaboration 
with the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
and the Food and Agriculture Organisation, set up an eight-year 
programme which envisages a 40 per cent. increase in agricultural 
output through a more intensive application of technical skill 
in agriculture. 


India 


in India the expenditures of the central Government and of 
state governments under the Second Five-Year Plan have been 
set out as shown in table VII 


1 The Selective Expansion of Agricultural Production in Latin America 
op. cit., Pp 84 ff and 112 

2 See nited Nation Department of Economic and Social Affair 
Economic Survey of Latin Amenca, 1954 (New York, 1955 D. Ia7 The 
data in the following paragraph are drawn from the same source, pp. 134-180 
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TABLE VII. GOVERNMENT OUTLAY! IN VARIOUS SECTORS UNDER 
THE INDIAN SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN 
Outlay 


(in million Per cent 
rupees) 


Agriculture and community development 5,600 12 
Irrigation and power. . . 8,980 18 
Industries and minerals. . . 8,910 19 
Transport and communications . 13,840 29 
Social services, housing and rehabilitation 9,460 20 
Miscellaneous é ; 1,160 2 


Total 47,950 100 


Source: Second Fwe-Year Plan A Draft Outline, op. cit 


1 It is important that these outlays should not be directly compared with the Italian Investment Plan 
in Table IV because the outlays for India appear to include some current expenses as well as public invest 
ment and de not include private investment. Public investment under the plan is set at 38,000 million 
rupees and private investment at 23,000 million rupees 


rom the figures on p. 127 it may be seen that the extent of in- 
creased employment in industry in the Second Five-Year Plan will 
probably be proportionally less important than in the Italian Plan 
where industry is intended to account for about half of the in- 
creased employment. The Indian Plan aims to develop heavy 
industry to provide a sound base for the building up in a later period 
of an industrial sector that will substantially increase employment 
in the production of consumer goods. As is indicated below, for the 
more immediate future great stress is put on the role of handicraft 
industries in increasing employment. 

To a greater extent than in Italy it is planned to increase 


employment in services and tertiary industries. The planned 
increase in employment in education, health and social services is 
substantial, amounting to about half a million. In some cases 
employment in these fields can be increased by some redefinition 
of professional functions. As Professor P. C. Mahalanobis, one of 
the architects of the Indian plan, stated in a broadcast address 


| may consider health services. It is believed that out of 65,000 fully 
qualified physicians (basically with six-year training), only about one 
fourth, that is, fifteen or sixteen thousand, live in rural areas which have a 
population of over 300 million, That is, in rural areas, there is probably one 
fully qualified physician for 20,000 persons on an average. Our medical 
colleges are turning out only about 2,000 physicians per year ; even if all 
of them go to rural areas (which is not possible), allowing for casualties it 
will take two centuries before there is one six-year trained physician for 
1,000 persons—the proportion already reached in some of the advanced 
countries of the world. It would be possible, however, to turn out every year 
ten or twelve or fifteen thousand health assistants who would be given 
training to provide elementary medical aid and to send them to the villages, 
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which would enable every village to have the services of such health assist 
ants within 20 or 25 years. I have suggested that such cadres should be 
established without delay 


Eastern Europe and the U.S.S.R 


Development planning in the U.S.S.R. and the countries of 
Eastern Europe has also stressed industrialisation, particularly 
in producer goods industries. In recent years, however, as 1s 
indicated in a general way in table VIII, the rate of increase in 
industrial employment has tended to fall. This decline does not 
however, necessarily indicate a decline in the rate of growth of 
industrial production It is rather the consequence of the high 
priority given in development plans to maintaining an adequate 
labour force in agriculture. When programmes for economi 
development in these countries were first undertaken, there 
appeared to be a considerable number of underemployed workers in 
rural areas (except in Bohemia). At the present time, however 
the availabilities of rural labour at current levels of technique 
and mechanisation are much more limited, while at the same time 
demands for food in urban areas have increased 

Planning authorities are therefore unwilling in most cases 
to continue to shift workers in large numbers from agriculture 
to industry and thereby risk a decline in agricultural production 
In some cases, in fact, shortages of agricultural labour have devel 


oped and recruitment programmes have been organised with 


varying degrees of success. In Czechoslovakia the target established 
for 1954 provided for the recruitment of about 105,000 workers for 
agriculture, but only 17,000 were actually recruited ; in 1955 about 
10,000 young workers were recruited to go to the frontier regions to 
help cultivate unused land. According to the Agricultural Plan for 
the 1954-57 period, the Czechoslovak authorities envisage an 
increase in agricultural labour of 320,000 workers 

A special campaign has been organised in Poland to attract 
voung workers into state farms where manpower is needed. In the 


TABLE VIII. ESTIMATED INCREASES IN INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYME? 
IN THE U.S.S.R. AND FOUR COUNTRIES IN EASTERN EUROP!I 


Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia 
Hungary 
Poland 
U.S.S.R 
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U.S.S.R. a campaign, initiated during 1953-54, to recruit workers 
for cultivation of the virgin land in Siberia, Kazakhstan and 
Northern Caucasus continued throughout 1955, and it is reported 
that efforts were made to attract demobilised soldiers to settle in 
the newly cultivated areas of the eastern regions of the country. 

The present inadequate development of housing construction 
has also been a factor in decisions of the planning authorities to 
limit rural-urban migration. Urban centres were evacuated 
in several of these countries and damage due to the war was of 
course enormous. In spite of the rate of increase in housing con- 
struction it is not sufficient to accommodate the rapidly rising 
urban population. 

Although less labour has been transferred from agriculture 
to industry in recent years, new investment in industrial equipment, 
improved technology and vocational training programmes have 
resulted in increased output per worker in industry. There has also 
been greater emphasis on the employment of women! and of 
persons formerly in services or handicrafts.” 

In the emphasis which they place upon withdrawing labour 
from services and handicrafts, it may be noticed that development 
plans in Eastern Europe and the U.S.S.R. differ from those of 
Italy and India, which provide for increases in employment in 
the services and handicrafts. The transfer of workers from less 
essential services to industry has the great advantage over the 
use of workers from agriculture that it does not put additional 
pressure on housing, local transportation and other community 
facilities. Measures have also been undertaken to reduce labour 
requirements in industry by reducing clerical and administrative 
personnel, and in some cases by transfers of manpower from 
industries with lower productivity to industries with higher pro- 
ductivity. In Hungary the planning authorities were authorised 
in 1955 to assign young people leaving secondary school to directly 
productive occupations in industry. And in the German Democratic 
Republic the employment targets fixed for 1955 called for a rise in 
the ratio of productive workers to other employees. 


Village Improvements and Handicrafts 


Another line of action against unemployment and under- 
employment in agriculture is to find new productive activities 


' For example in Czechoslovakia the proportion of women employed in 
industry and services in 1954 reached 36 per cent. of the total labour force 
employed in these branches of economic activity. 

* For example in Hungary, while the number of industrial workers 
increased in the 1949-54 period by 326,000, the number of handicraft workers 
decreased by 428,000. 
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in rural areas for unemployed and underemployed workers. There 
is a growing body of evidence that even if there is disguised unem- 
ployment and underemployment in agricultural work per se, 
with improved community organisation a great many reasonably 
productive activities may be set up to keep otherwise under 

employed workers occupied throughout the year. In some under 

developed countries underemployment and disguised unemploy 

ment are mainly associated with certain seasons.' It is during these 
periods that measures for community organisation can be especially 
important for enabling full use to be made of manpower. 

The activities of community organisations, in so far as they 
affect employment, can be considered under the two broad headings 
of (a) measures to improve the long-run efficiency and productivity 
of agriculture in rural areas and (b) measures to increase the 
output of non-agricultural products, mainly in handicrafts, in 
rural areas. 

Examples of the first kind of rural community organisation 
are the projects of the local development committees in the Gold 
Coast to build roads and dig wells. Similar activities have been 
carried out by the Welfare Committees in Burma and South Korea 
Under the community development programme in Greece approxi 
mately 5,000 kilometres of roads have been constructed and 3,000 
kilometres repaired, 3,000 trees planted and 110 reservoirs con 
structed.*? In the People’s Republic of China, under the guidance: 
of agricultural producers’ co-operatives, a considerable amount 
of surplus labour in rural areas appears to have been utilised in such 
activities as soil conservation, disease and pest control, reafforesta 
tion, improving housing conditions and part-time schools. In India 


it is planned to construct 600,000 houses per year in rural areas 


Programmes of the kind discussed in the above paragraph, 
since they are really capital formation activities, may not provide 
a permanent increase in employment. A more sustained increase in 
employment may, however, be provided by the expansion of 
non-agricultural production, especially in handicraft industries 
In Asian countries a number of projects have been undertaken by 
governments with the aim of improving the techniques, financing 
and marketing of handicraft products; a few of these project: 
are mentioned below. 

In Thailand the Department of Experiment and Research in 
the Ministry of Industry is carrying on research into methods of 
improving handicrafts, especially lacquerware and rope products 
An effort is being made to find local substitutes for raw materials 


! See Action against Unemployment, op. cit., pp. 129-130 
2 See United Nations, Bureau of Social Affairs : Soctal Progre through 
Community Development (New York, 1955), pp. 46-49 
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In Afghanistan the Technological Institute in the Ministry of 
Education has given assistance to the textile, carpet and pottery 
handicraft industries ; a loom has been developed that is small 
enough to be kept indoors to protect it from the weather ; improve- 
ments have also been made in textile and carpet dyes, wool washing, 
clays for pottery and the type of forge used for handicraft work. 
In Burma the Ministry of Co-operation and Commodity Distribu- 
tion has been working to improve techniques in cottage industries 
for textiles, silk reeling, pottery, sugar refining, condensed milk 
production and hand-made paper. 

Governments have also given assistance in the marketing and 
financing of handicraft products. India and Pakistan have opened 
display centres abroad. In India an effort is being made to attract 
government orders to handicrafts industries. In the People’s 
Republic of China the total value of handicraft production over 
the five-year period 1952-57 is expected to increase by about 
61 per cent. In Ceylon credit at low interest rates for handicrafts 
is provided by the Ministry of Co-operatives and Industries. In 
Indonesia loans have been extended for the mechanisation of rural] 
industries. In India the Second Five-Year Plan envisages an ex 
penditure of 2,000 million rupees for the promotion of village and 
small-scale industries. In Afghanistan an Agricultural and Rural 
Industries Bank has been established for the purpose, among 
other things, of promoting small industries. Arrangements have 
also been made for financing imports of Japanese machinery into 
Afghanistan. 

In India special tax advantages have been extended to handi- 
crafts. Under the Second Five-Year Plan it is envisaged that a 
tax on large-scale industry will result in some limitation of its 
output and therefore a greater part of the market will be reserved 
for handicraft production. It may, of course, be argued that if 
productivity is higher in large-scale industries such a tax policy 
may result in lower total national income. On the other hand the 
argument may be advanced that even if national income is lowered 
somewhat by a tax policy to encourage small scale industries and 
handicrafts, the sacrifice in national income will be justified by 
the increase in employment. As was suggested above, there ar 
also a great many social costs of employing workers in industry 
that are not usually borne directly by employers. These include 
costs of housing, transport facilities, urban land development, and 
other services that are not required, or are not required to the same 
extent, in rural communities. If these costs are taken into account 
there may not be a very great difference between costs of pro 
duction in handicrafts and costs of production in large-scale 
industry. 
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In Latin American countries measures to promote handicrafts 
are closely connected with other measures for improving living 
conditions among indigenous peoples. In a number of these coun 
tries there may be labour shortages and, at the same time, under 
employment among indigenous peoples who cannot be rapidly 
integrated into a more industrialised and market-conscious society 
“ The development of existing handicrafts and the introduction 
of new ones... are of special value in helping indigenous people 
to adjust themselves economically to the highly organised methods 
of production and marketing prevailing elsewhere, without being 
constrained to abandon their villages for wage employment in 
towns or on estates or plantations.” ! 

Governments have undertaken a number of different lines of 
action to promote handicrafts among indigenous peoples. In Peru 
the Industrial Bank supplies silver to craftsmen at special low 
prices. In Argentina the Domestic Weaving Corporation makes 
wool and cotton yarn available to handicraft workers without 
the intervention of middlemen. Training and light equipment 
have been made available to handicraft workers in Peru, Mexico, 
Guatemala, Argentina and other Latin American countries.” 

In Peru attempts are being made to revive nearly extinct 
techniques for straw and textile weaving. In Guatemala it has 
been decided to use special labels on indigenous handicraft goods 
in order to protect the market from cheap factory-made imitations. 
In Ecuador, where sales of straw hats have suffered a severe 
decline, the Government in 1952 set up an Institute for the Econ 
omic Recovery of the Azuay-Cafiar Provinces, which depend for 
much of their income on the straw hat trade. 


Summary 


Some of the principal lines along which governments are 
seeking to overcome underemployment and structural unemploy 
ment have been described above These pole ies can be grouped 
in a broad general way under the headings of (1) measures to make 
more arable land available, (2) industrialisation and related polici 
and (3) measures to promote village improvements and handicraft 
production 


' See I.L.O Indigenous People Living and Worki 
iboriginal Populations in Independent Countri id 
New Series, No. 35 (Geneva, 1953), p. 432 

? Ibid., p 4448 

3 Indigenous People op. « , pp. 451-452 

* Lilo Linke, I London, Royal Institute of International Affair 
1954), p. 137 


] 
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All three of these lines of action are being followed in most 
underdeveloped regions, but their relative importance varies in 
different countries as do the patterns of movement in manpower 
that tend to emerge as economic development proceeds. 

In the Near and Middle East development programmes appear 
to envisage overcoming underemployment mainly by irrigation 
and other measures to increase the supply of arable land. In Latin 
America and Italy the pattern of economic development involves 
industrialisation and the drawing of labour away from agriculture 
into industry and services. Such a policy also requires, however, 
measures to increase productivity in agriculture ; otherwise it is 
doubtful if there will be sufficient demand from the agricultural 
sector for the increased output of industry. 

The pattern of change in manpower distribution in Eastern 
Europe and the U.S.S.R. differs from that in Italy and Latin 
America in that manpower at the present time tends to be shifted 
into industry mainly from services. In India the Second Five- 
Year Plan provides for further industrialisation and especially for 
rapid expansion of the producer goods sector, but this is expected 
to go only part of the way towards providing the additional employ- 
ment required, At a later period it is envisaged that, as a result 
of the progress achieved in basic industries, it will be possible to 
equip and supply industries manufacturing consumers’ goods to 
enable them substantially to increase output and employment. 
For the period of the Second Five-Year Plan, however, special 
stress is placed on the contribution of handicrafts to employment 
and for this reason they are subsidised, given special tax advantages 
and fi stered as an integral part of the community development 
programme. 

It may be of interest finally to compare the policies surveyed 
in the present article with those that were analysed in the I.L.O. 
study Action against Unemployment published six years ago. 
Many of the policies to which attention was called in that study 
are now taken for granted as part of development planning. These 
include land settlement, industrialisation, and the promotion of 
handicrafts. Development plans and experience since 1950, on 
the other hand, tend to focus attention on some points that were 
not stressed at that time. Much greater emphasis is now put on 
the importance of increasing output in agriculture simultaneously 
with industry in order to provide a market for increased industrial] 
output. Some plans also call attention to possibilities—that were 
seldom considered in earlier years—of expanding industry by 
transferring workers into it from services and tertiary activities 
rather than from agriculture. Greater stress is also given in a 
number of current development plans to improving conditions for 
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workers who remain in the villages without moving into industry or 
land settlement schemes. Measures of this kind include village 
improvement programmes and a closer link between co-operatives, 
handicrafts and community development projects. The increased 
emphasis on community development is in accord with the now 
widely held view that economic development is as much a social 
as an economic and engineering process. 





Productivity in the Planned Economies 
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In recent years a number of articles in the International Labour 
Review have been devoted to various aspects of productivity in different 
countries.* The present study, however, is the first to appear on the 
subject as it concerns the planned economies of Eastern Europe. It 
is based, as will be seen, on official statements and standard works 
published in the countries concerned and gives a general survey of 
their approach to the problem of raising productivity and of the place 


1 The sources used in the preparation of this article include the texts of 
the state economic plans; reports on fulfilment of the economic plans ; 
official statements made by the government, Party and trade union authori 
ties of the countries concerned ; and several studies and articles published 
in specialised periodicals and newspapers during the post-war period in 
the U.S.S.K. and other countries of Eastern Europe. Standard works on 
economic planning, drawn upon in the first part of the arti le, include 
IKonomuKka coyuaaucmuyeckod npomouuaennocmu, edited by E. Jl. [PAnospcKni 
and B. JI. Mapxyc (Moscow, Axanemun Hay, 1940); C. M. Kytypes: Anaau3 
Oaaanca doxod0e Uu pacxodoes xo3AlicmeenHol opeanuzayuu (Moscow, 1948) ; 
JI. Manesu4: Sapabomnana naama u ee opm 6 NpoMmoilutaenHocmu CCCP 
(Moscow, 1951); H. H. Posuncknh : Opeanuszayua Gunancupoeanua u Kpedu 
mosanua KanumaAbnnx eaowcenuli (Moscow, 1951); H. Conun : “ O 6anance 
paOoteay cutb B COouManuCcTHYeCcKOM xo3sslicTBe '’, in Bonpocht sakonomuKu 
(Moscow), No. 6, 1948; [. Copoxun: Coyuaaucmuyeckoe naanupoésanue Hapoo- 
noeo xo3satiicmea CCCP (Moscow, 1946) 

The main sources used in the second part of the article are identified 
in footnotes. 

* See, for example, Jorge Franco: “ Productivity and Economic Devel 
opment in Latin America ’, Vol. LX XII, No. 5, Nov. 1955; “ Productivity 
Trends in European Manufacturing”, Vol. LXXI, No. 5, May 1955; Hy 
Fisu : “ Raising Productivity in Israel”, Vol. LXVIII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 
1953; R. Ricnarp: “ Productivity and the Trade Unions in France” 
Vol. LXVIII, No. 3, Sep. 1953; Gabriel ARDANT: “ The Measurement of 
Productivity in State Undertakings and Public Services’, Vol. LXVII, 
No. 5, May 1953; and “ Practical Methods of Increasing Productivity in 
Manufacturing Industries " and Jean Fourastié£ : “ Towards Higher Labour 
Productivity in the Countries of Western Europe”, Vol. LXVII, No. 4, 
Apr. 1953. 
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occupied by the productivity factor in their economies. But, however 
great the similarity of policy throughout the region, in studying the 
broad picture presented by the author the reader should not lose sight 
of the fact that minor differences would undoubtedly emerge from a 
detailed analysis of each individual country. 


HE continuous growth of productivity is a central objective 

of economic and social development in the planned economies 
of Eastern Europe, where it has frequently been emphasised in 
official statements that higher productivity constitutes the main 
source of both present and future improvements in general stand 
ards of living—of present improvements in that it enlarges the 
current flow of consumer goods and services, and of future improve- 
ments in that it enlarges the stock of productive capital 

According to Marxist theory, which is the basis of economic 
and social thinking in the countries concerned, a close relation 
exists between forms of social organisation and productivity. It is 
maintained that the supercession of one social system by another 
is determined by the superior productive power of the new system, 
and that socialisation of the means of production promotes more 
rapid increases in productivity, since the growth of productivity 
is recognised by everyone to be in the interest of the community 
as a whole ; a favourable attitude towards productivity is stim 
ulated by the fact that the products of the economy are appro 
priated collectively, and only those who have contributed to pro 
duction or are unfitted to do so because of their age or for other 
reasons can claim a share in the wealth produced 

It is also argued in Marxist theory that planning ensures a 
balanced development of all branches of economic activity, and 
that the economy thus avoids any danger of loss and wastage of 
material and human resources that might otherwise result from 
the disproportionate development of certain sectors of the economy 


in response to market fluctuations. As a result the attitudes of the 


working population towards increased productivity are not affected 
by the fear of unemployment. It is further maintained that in a 
socialist economy managerial and scientific attitudes are such 
that the growth of productivity is liberated from the restrictions 
otherwise created by secrecy, market competition and monopoly 

It is not within the scope of the present article to attempt a 
theoretical or practical appraisal of these claims. They show 
however, why the increase of productivity is regarded in the 
countries of Eastern Europe as one of the most reliable indicators 
of the success of their social system and as a pre-eminent task of 
their economy. 
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ECONOMIC PLANNING AND PRODUCTIVITY 


Because of its particular role in the theory and practice of 
their national economies, productivity is one of the most important 
factors in economic and social planning in the countries concerned. 

The planning of investment, production and consumption, 
which is inevitably inter-related, is based on estimates of the 
expected increase in the productivity of the factors of production 
in the various sectors of economic activity during the period con- 
cerned. The income of the population and the market supply of 
consumer goods are both planned in the light of contemplated 
increases in productivity, within the limits of the proportion in 
which it is decided to allocate resources to capital investment on 
the one hand, and the production of consumer goods on the other. 
Costs of production are planned on the basis of planned savings in 
unit costs of labour (which in turn depend on contemplated in- 
creases in the productivity of labour) and planned savings of 
materials and equipment. It would be possible to illustrate, in a 
similar way, the role played by the productivity factor in the plan- 
ning of economic and social targets and measures in all the com- 
ponent parts of the state economic development plans. 

One of the most important tools of the planning mechanism at 
the national and industry levels is an estimate of all available 
resources and needs of the economy in the form of material, financial] 
and manpower “balances”. “ Material balances”, which cor- 
respond to the concept of input-output analysis, indicate the 
inter-relationship between production and consumption of a given 
product or group of products. Their purpose is to provide a basis 
for (1) estimates of the relationship between material resources 
and the needs of the national economy, which will reveal bottlenecks 
and other maladjustments between supply and demand; (2) 
correct distribution of material resources ; (3) fullest possible use 
of resources ; (4) elaboration of inventory policies ; and (5) export 
and import policies. The “ material balances ” provide the planners 
with the necessary elements for decisions regarding the allocation 
of resources for capital investment and consumption. Detailed 
consumer goods “ material balances ” deal with the allocation of 
resources made available for consumption and the magnitude of 
consumers’ demand for them. The productivity factor enters 
into the estimates of both the demand for each item of the material 
balances and the supply of it. These estimates are made having 
regard to the additional resources expected to be released through 
increases in productivity, resources required for the achievement 
of such increases, and additional consumer demand created by the 
larger incomes resulting from the higher productivity of labour. 


‘ 
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The productivity factor also plays an important role in the 
“financial balance ” in which financial resources are allocated for 
various types of production, and for expenditures on social servic 
cultural measures, management and defence. It is particularly 
vital for establishing equilibrium between the volume of com- 
modities produced and the total volume of wage payments (includ 
ing salaries). The planned national wage bill is computed on the 
basis of estimated labour requirements (which depend upon 
productivity per man-hour) and of estimated incentive payments 
for increased productivity under the prevailing systems of payment 
by results. On the basis of the balance of income and expenditure 
of the population the State Bank plans the volume of money in 


circulation. 
Past and contemplated increases in productivity are also a 
major consideration in the “ manpower balance ” indicating thy 


nation’s available labour resources and the demand for additional 
manpower in all branches of economic activity. The “ manpower 
balance ” provides the main elements for elaborating the inter 
related policies regarding production and consumption. The need 
for—and the possibilities of allocating—labour and financial or 
material resources to the different branches of production (including 
such productive services as vocational training) and to the different 
kinds of consumption (including socia! services and housing sub 
sidies, as well as goods that consumers purchase with their wags 
in accordance with the established priorities are closely linked 
w.th actual and planned increases in production and productivity 
Productivity indices give the planners the necessary guidance in 
estimating possible increases in output of a given product and the 
additional labour required to achieve them. They also show to 
what extent such additional labour requirements in one trade 
may be met by labour transfers from other trades 

Ihe formulation of plans regarding manpower require 
cular skill on the part of the planners in inducing labour, | 
of adequate material incentives, to take up employment 
increase productivity in given trades (and areas) in 
with the planned objectives. The material incentives mu 
be fixed within the limits of the estimated costs of pri 
volume of resources available for consumption 

It may appeal that the establishment of an a 
is substantially more difficult in the case 
case of material or financial resource [| 
economic measures seems Ik accurately 
effects of the allocation of additional material or fi 
on the volume or value of production. Human 
depend entirely upon the environmental fa 
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but is conditioned by those of the past, embodied in customs and 
traditions, and by standards of education. Relatively high wages, 
fellowships for studies and preferential living conditions may or 
may not induce workers in the expected numbers to take up a 
given profession or job in a given area. Similarly it is generally 
considered that better conditions of life have a positive effect on 
labour productivity ; but it is not easy to predict the exact response 
of different groups of the population in different areas to improve- 
ments in living standards, e.g. better housing conditions. 
Recognition of these facts seems to be reflected in the planners’ 
approach to the problems of the distribution and productivity 
of labour. While considerable importance is attached to material 
incentives, other factors also play an important part in labour and 
productivity policies, and the probable response of workers to 
various non-material incentives, including those provided by the 
socialist emulation movement, workers’ suggestion schemes, and 
patriotic appeals, have also to be estimated and taken into account. 


Planning Procedure 


In most of the countries of Eastern Europe economic planning 
progresses through a number of stages between the formulation 
of a general outline of economic and social objectives and priorities 
and the final composite plan allocating specific tasks and resources 
among individual enterprises. During all these stages there is a 
continual interchange of information and suggestions between all 
levels—enterprises, industries, central organisations responsible 
for production and procurement of materials, equipment and 
financial resources, and the central planning commission—on the 
basis of which the various drafts can be revised and amended. 
In the last stage, managements draw up their final plans subject 
to the approval of the central organisations. 

Throughout this procedure contemplated increases in produc- 
tivity are an inherent part of planning from “ above ” as well as 
from “ below”. The preliminary plan elaborated at top level in- 
cludes directives concerning productivity policies as well as general 
directives regarding priorities in allocating resources, data on 
approximate increases in output, and the proportion of output to 
be earmarked for capital accumulation. The directives concerning 
productivity policies cover general objectives in regard to the 
reduction of costs and the input of labour and material, and 
indicate in a general way the means by which such objectives 
should be attained. The latter may include changes in the alloca- 
tion of financial and material resources ; programmes of mechanisa- 
tion and the introduction of new technological processes ; projects 
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of integration between (and within) various branches of econom« 
activities ; and suggestions for the inauguration or discontinuation 
of certain types of manufactutes 

These indications provide guidance for planning productivity 
(and production) at industry levels, and are reflected in the specific 
tasks allocated to individual managements. Both the preliminary 
and final plans submitted by individual enterprises include targets 
of productivity increases and suggested measures to secure higher 
efficiency. Moreover, the estimates of required materials, equipment 
and liquid capital prepared by the managements include produc 
tivity data justifying them. These indicate the standard norms 
of use of materials per unit of output, and suggest possible revised 
norms to take account of contemplated allocations of new equip 
ment, better quality materials, or the introduction of new techno 
logical processes. They also describe measures aiming at saving 
materials, utilising waste products, or substituting some materials 
for others. Requests for working capital, particularly in regard to 
the enterprise’s wage bill, show the contemplated unit costs of 
labour based on standard norms of output and indices of averag 
labour productivity. They also contain a statement of the measures 
to be taken for increasing the productivity of labour and econom 
ising expenditure on labour, and suggest possible adjustments of 
standard norms of work allowing for contemplated improvements 
in materials, manufacturing processes, equipment, organisation 
of work and labour skills 


Technical Considerations 


A technical plan, which is a component part of the state eco 
comic development plan, serves as a basis for planning production 
and gives a detailed programme of productivity policies and 
measures. It covers such subjects as mechanisation of labour 
intensive processes; introduction of advanced technology 
production ; scientific research work; technical training ; 
development of pilot plants and research within industry 
top-level scientific institutions are largely responsible for 
elaboration and execution of this technical plan.’ It guide 
central production organisations at industry level in the elaboration 
of their programmes of increased productivity, and in fix 
‘ceilings ”” on the quantities of material and financial resource 


put at the disposal of managements for executing their production 


‘1 For example, in the | 
emy of Science, which 1s respon 
the research institutes of the 


of science and technology 
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tasks. Moreover, the technical plan assists the central procurement 
organisations in revising their “ material balances ” and in estab- 
lishing standard norms of use of giveh products in various branches 
of production. 

Standard norms of use of materials and fuel serve as a basis 
both for their allocation to central production organisations 
and for their distribution among particular enterprises, as well 
as for actual production. Standard norms of industrial consumption 
of materials are an important factor in promoting productivity. 
Their direct function is to ensure economy of materials and fuel 
and thus to promote full use of equipment capacity. However, 
their impact on increased productivity seems to be much more 
substantial: the necessity to fulfil the production programme 
by means of resources allocated within the limits of standard norms 
is a powerful stimulus to the management to apply all available 
methods conducive to higher efficiency in the enterprise. Further- 
more, the application of standard norms assists the economy as 
a whole in its search for higher efficiency through standardisation 
of products. It also encourages the use and production of uniform 
types of equipment. Consequently, the standard norms of materials 
per unit of product are among the most important tools in deter- 
mining productivity objectives in the production plans, which set 
the targets for the volume, quality and assortment of output. 
The role of standard norms in the planning of higher productivity 
through economy of materials is also reflected in prevailing systems 
of payment. Indeed, in several countries and industries individual 
workers are instructed to use not more than certain quantities of 
materials per unit of output, and bonus payments depend upon the 
quantity of materials saved. 


Financial Considerations 


Financial planning determines targets for cost reduction and 
also gives data regarding planned changes in the profits of the 
different industries. Moreover, it determines the nation’s wage 
bill and the wholesale prices of goods produced by all industries. 
The financial plan of an individual enterprise has to be established 
within the limits imposed by the centrally fixed prices of its pro- 
ducts, and of the materials and equipment consumed. 

It appears from available information that relatively high 
prices of certain producers’ goods have induced managements to 
improve the organisation of the plant and the efficiency of labour 
with a view to decreasing the quantity of such goods used in the 
manufacturing process. In several cases as a result of high prices 
manufacturing processes and methods have been evolved and 
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applied especially to permit the use of relatively cheap substitutes 
On the other hand the fixing of higher prices for products of better 
quality has served as a powerful stimulus to managements to 
increase efficiency with a view to obtaining high-quality end 
products. The incentive payments provided to individual manags 

ments for achieving “ planned profits ” seem to play a substantial 
part in making the pricing system an effective instrument for 
attaining productivity targets 


Productivity Norms 


Targets for increased productivity of labour are expressed in 
terms of the expected reductions in labour costs per unit of product 
or in terms of expected increases in the volume of output pet 
worker. The planned indices of productivity and cost of labour 
are reflected in the norms of work, and in the wage and bonus rates 
to be applied under the prevailing systems of payment by result 


Ihe norms of output used as a basis for payment by result 


are set and revised centrally in order to ensure that the relationship 


laid down in the plan between increases in labour productivity 
and increases in wages is maintained in practic The national 
economic plan fixes targets for increases in labour productivity and 
wages. The provisions for the adjustment of norms and the extent 
of such adjustments are intended consistently to reflect past 
results and contemplated developments in the production of equip 
ment and materials, the application of which is expected to bring 
higher efficiency. Adjustments of norms may also be related to 
wide-scale vocational training. Norms of work make possible thi 
allocation of the production among individual workers and team 
of workers, and the conversion of the plan of an enterprise into 
a sum of tasks faced daily by all worker 

Although the general principles regarding all systems of 
ment are elaborated at national and industry levels, managem 
of individual enterprises are largely free to choose and ad 
particular system of payment, and to set norms of work suitab 
local condition 


Workers’ Participation in Planning 


Substantial emphasis is laid upon the participation of thi 
workers in planning activities in general and, in particular, in the 
productivity programmes. The management of the enterprise, th 
Party organisation, and the trade union concerned, are all charg: 
with encouraging and assisting such participation. The worker 
directly participate in the elaboration of plans at the level of th 
enterprise, plant department, or workshop. Their main contribu 
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tion seems to be to indicate sources of waste of materials, to suggest 
preventive measures, to elaborate methods for organisational and 
technical improvement, and to establish schedules for the repair of 
equipment. 

In all the countries concerned workers participate in establish- 
ing the principles of systems of payment by results, and in setting 
norms of work and piece and bonus rates. This participation, which 
is both direct and indirect, takes place at all levels at which wage 
and productivity policies are elaborated, and at all stages of their 
application. Representatives of trade unions have a part to play 
in the activities of wage-determining authorities ; they are also 
consulted on the elaboration of policies regarding manpower 
organisation and costs of production, vocational training, etc. 

A direct and indirect influence by workers on these matters is 
also exercised by means of suggestion schemes and the socialist 
work competition movement discussed later in this article. 


Supervision and Evaluation of Results 


It is a major concern of the planners to provide for adequate 
means of control over the institutions and individuals responsible 
for the execution of the plan. The direct function of the organs of 
supervision is to check the results achieved against the planned 
targets, and to show up disproportions in economic planning and 
development, as well as deficiencies in the executive mechanism. 
Indirectly, the purpose of supervision is to combat existing short- 
comings by the revision of current plans and to elaborate future 
programmes. 

The results obtained in the field of productivity are subject 
to a continuous and ramified control by various bodies responsible 
for allocating material and financial resources. Among the bodies 
supervising individual enterprises, a substantial part is played by 
the central procurement organisations, which are responsible for 
checking the stocks of individual enterprises and their consumption 
of materials and fuel per unit of output. If an enterprise applies 
for materials in excess of the amounts fixed by the plan, it must 
justify its application by a corresponding increase in actual pro- 
duction over the originally planned targets. Production of goods of 
a quality higher than originally planned may also constitute a 
justification for an additional supply of materials. A demand for 
additional equipment has equally to be backed by increased pro- 


'B. Torun: Bope6a napmutinex opeanuszayud 3a esicoxyw npouseodumeab 
Hocmb Mmpyda @ NpoMmeutAenHOcmU 6 200K YeMeepmod NamuAemKU (Moscow, 
1954); and K. I. KLimMENKo : Wege zur Sleigerung der Arbeitsproduktivitat im 
Maschinenbau der U.d.S.S.R. (Leipzig, Fachbuchverlag GmbH., 1953). 
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duction or by a reduction in total or unit labour requirements 
Data on the volume of output and payrolls have to be attached to all 
requests for materials and equipment 

Within individual establishments the consumption of materials 
is checked by comparing the planned and actual input and output 
of the various plant departments and workshops, and also by 
comparing the planned and actual wage bill. This is done, for ex 
ample, in all establishments applying a wage system relating the 
bonus payment to the quantity of maternals saved. Aggregate 
expenditure on incentive payments is checked against any savings 
achieved in materials in order to reveal possible irregularities in the 
firm’s consumption of materials, cost accounting and system of 
payment. 

The current needs of establishments for working capital within 
the limits fixed by the plan are covered by the respective central 
production organisations. On the other hand, working capital in 
excess of the planned amounts can be provided only out of credits 
granted by the State Bank, which is responsible for the execution 
of the financial plans and maintenance of financial discipline in th 
whole economy. But a demand for credit must be properly just: 
fied by data throwing light on the actual efficiency of the under 
taking. These data make it possible to check whether the results 
obtained by the undertaking tally with the over-all planned 
targets, and with the planned requirements for labour, materials 
and equipment. Requests for loans to cover seasonal fluctuations 
in expenditure, e.g. for transportation of finished products, or for 
the purpose of stocking raw materials, throw light on the efficiency 
of the management in scheduling production, Credits are generally 
granted in accordance with regulations governing the amount of 
money that may be advanced against materials on hand, or fuel 
in stock. One of the purposes of these regulations is to prevent 
the accumulation of materials in excess of those required for the 
planned targets 

The most important function in the Bank’s supervising acti 
vities is, however, its control over the firms exp nditure on wage 
In the majority of the countries of Eastern Europe the Bank 
keeps a check on the sums paid out to undertakings to cover wage 
expenditure to ensure that they are not used for other purposs 
(or that funds destined for other purposes are not used for wags 


payments). Payments to undertakings for wages may be made 


only up to the amount of the wage fund as modified by changes in 
the production programme of the undertaking with the approval 
of the respective central organisation. The Bank is in a position to 
call the attention of the central production organisations or higher 
bodies to irregularities in the financial situation, particularly in the 
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field of wages, of individual undertakings or central organisations 
respectively. 

The Bank’s role in the control of expenditure on wages is to 
prevent inflationary increases in the income of the population, i.e. 
a state of affairs in which, given the resources set aside for capital 
formation, too much money chases too few consumer goods. 
Moreover, by cross-checking the expenditure of undertakings on 
other factors of production, it has to ascertain that, in general, 
absolute increases in average wages are accompanied by decreases 
in labour costs per unit of output. 

This ramified control exercised by the central production and 
procurement organisations, as well as by the State Bank, imposes 
on the managements of individual enterprises an obligation to 
supervise and improve levels of productivity continually. Data 
derived from the application of payment by results seem to play an 
important part in testing the productivity of an enterprise, e.g. in 
calculating the number of man-hours or man-days gained or lost 
as a result of changes in various factors influencing productivity, 
and hence in establishing the percentage rise or fall in productivity 
attributable to each particular factor. 

It has often been emphasised that the measurement of produc- 
tivity in terms of quantity of output produced per man-hour (or of 
working time spent on production of a unit of output) does not 
fully reflect the efficiency of all factors engaged in the production 
of a given output, and hence cannot be considered as a sole and 
satisfactory index of the efficiency of an enterprise. Managements 
may increase efficiency by decreasing the amount of raw materials 
or fuel used ; by increasing utilisation of equipment ; by decreasing 
the proportion of waste in the end-product ; or by improving its 
quality. A rational choice between producing more of lower quality 
output and less of higher quality output, between the use of certain 
raw materials instead of others, or between the acquisition of new 
equipment and the repair of old, to mention only a few examples, 
cannot be made without measuring all factors of input and output 
in terms of one common unit. Several efforts have been made to 
find an optimum solution to the problem of presenting a composite 
index of efficiency by expressing heterogeneous factors of input 
and output in terms of one comparable unit. However, most of the 
concepts of efficiency measurement suggested by various economists 
have been considered arbitrary, or too complicated to be used as a 
guide to practical managerial decisions. 

In capitalist economies, managerial decisions are based on the 
market prices of each factor of production. Market price serves to 
measure and compare the quantities of labour, capital and raw 
materials used for manufacturing a given product. It has been 
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frequently argued that, for a number of reasons, the pricing system 
does not necessarily indicate the most appropriate measures condu 
cive to higher efficiency, especially at national and international 
levels, i.e. does not ensure the full employment of all useful resources 
available to a community for the production of goods and services, 
and their allocation among the various possible kinds of production 
in the way that will most fully reflect the needs and tastes of the 
community. Nevertheless, in capitalist economies the produc 

tivity policy of an entrepreneur depends mainly on adjusting 
his factors of production to obtain the most favourable relation 
between the price he pays for them (or will pay in future) and the 
price that is (or will be) paid for his output. 

It appears, in the light of available information, that the 
planned economies do not apply any single criterion to evaluate 
efficiency. A number of criteria are used at all levels and in all 
stages of planning increases in efficiency, carrying out the plans 
and evaluating the results obtained. These criteria may be roughly 
divided into two main groups, namely financial and non-financial 
One financial criterion is cost of production expressed in terms of 
money. Thus one of the means of planning and measuring efficiency 
is the use of a composite index of the cost of all factors of production, 
and the degree of success is judged on the basis of the over-all cost 
reduction per unit of output. Another financial criterion is repre- 
sented by profitability: the progress made by an enterprise in 
increasing productivity is evaluated on the basis of profits actually 
achieved in comparison with those planned 

It seems that growing attention is paid to the indices of costs of 
production and profits, particularly in business accounting designed 
to determine and check the financial and productive activities of 
individual undertakings. Consequently, the evaluation of alter 
native measures to increase productivity and the choice between 
them are guided to a substantial extent by relative levels of wag 
and prices of goods determined centrally according to established 
priorities. The financial criteria of efficiency reflected in_ the 
business accounting allow relatively more freedom in taking specifi 
production decisions. The emphasis laid upon costs of production 
and profits as criteria of managerial efficiency is particularly 
apparent in recently adopted measures to delegate more powers 
to managements of individual enterprises.! 

However, for a number of reasons, non-financial criteria of 


efficiency continue to be applied at national and enterprise level 


the objectives and results of economic plans are expressed by mean 


' Bulletin du Bureau hongrois de presse et de documentation, 9 Apr. 1956 ; 
ITpaeda (Moscow), 3 Feb. 1956 ; Rabotnitchesko Delo (Prague 14 Mar. 1956 
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of physical indices as well as in terms of monetary values. According 
to one U.S.S.R. economist no single index, whether physical or 
monetary, however well constructed, can constitute the sole 
criterion of efficiency in a planned socialist economy, nor can 
it make possible the answering of the complex problems brought 
forth by reality.! 


MEASURES TO INCREASE PRODUCTIVITY 


It may be seen from the foregoing discussion that the general 
and detailed objectives of the productivity policies embodied in the 
economic plan are closely linked to all decisions regarding invest- 
ments, production, wages, consumption and manpower. An 
attempt is made here to describe the practical measures taken in 
these inter-related fields to facilitate the achievement of the pro- 
ductivity increases fixed by the economic plan. 


Allocation and Use of Resources 


It appears from the economic plans of Eastern European 
countries that their system of allocation of resources is, to a sub 
stantial degree, guided by conscious efforts to increase efficiency of 
production. Several examples might be given to illustrate this 
policy, viz. the location of new industrial centres near sources of 
raw materials in order to curtail irrational costs of transport or, 
in overpopulated areas, to provide full employment of labour and 
avoid the economic and social burden of population transfer 
However, the most salient feature of their search for higher effi 
ciency through allocation of resources may be found in the alloca- 
tion of financial and material resources for the development of 
labour-saving processes and the production of labour-saving equip 
ment. For example, in Czechoslovakia the amount of mechanical 
equipment per worker in the building industry nearly doubled 
during the period 1948-53. In Hungary the stock of fixed capital 
in industry, measured in terms of horsepower, was increased by 
nearly 60 per cent. over the 1949-54 period.* In Poland the annual 
utilisation of electric power per worker in industry increased from 
3,100 kWh in 1937 to 5,200 kWh in 1954.4 

An analysis of national budgets and reports on the fulfilment of 
plans indicates that in all the countries concerned priority is given 


' Jl. YePHOmMoPAMK : “‘ DSekTHBHOCT KaNHTaNbHbIx BIOKeHHA H TeOpHA 
nocnpousBoncTBa "’, in Bonpocet axonHomuKU (Moscow), No. 6, 1949, p. 80 
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to the development of capital goods industries, which benefit from 
substantial capital investment and increase their production at a 
relatively high rate. In the U.S.S.R. the share of capital goods 
(“ means of production ”) in the whole of the country’s industrial 
production was 34 per cent. in 1924-25 ; 58 per cent. in 1937 ; and 
about 70 per cent. in 1953.) During the period between 1918 and 
1955 the U.S.S.R. constructed 300 electric power stations. The 
annual production capacity of the Kuybishev power station, which 
was on the way to completion in 1955, is assessed at 11,400 million 
kWh, i.e. six times more than the country’s total production of 
electric power in 1913,# 

The expansion of production capacity through additional 
modern labour-saving equipment has facilitated the introduction 
of new technological processes, permitting more economic use to be 
made of various factors of production. Substantial improvements 
in efficiency through mechanisation and application of automatic 
controls in manufacturing processes are reported from the U.S.S.R 
and other countries of the region. Undoubted advantages have 
been obtained from increased specialisation and concentration 
of production in large units. In Poland, for example, the number 
of undertakings employing over 1,000 workers increased from 101 
in 1938 to 344 in 1953.4 Moreover, great attention is paid to stan 
dardisation of manufacturing processes and end-products, and 
particular efforts are made to produce standard types of mechanical 
equipment. lor example, in the German Democratic Republic spe 
cial regulations of 25 June 1955 provided for the introduction of 
nation-wide standards of production in the heavy and medium 
engineering industries.® 

However, according to official statements the results obtained 
in the field of increased efficiency by means of mechanisation and 
changes in techniques of production are not considered satisfactory 
Although continued efforts to eliminate existing shortcomings and 
to improve the financial situation in industry by means of a more 
efficient utilisation of equipment and by expanding modern 
techniques were made on earlier occasions, the campaign which 
was started in all or most of the countries of Eastern Europe at the 
beginning of 1955 seems to be much more intensive than previou 
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attempts. The problems of increased efficiency of production and 
reduced costs are being tackled from several angles. A policy to 
increase the attention devoted to improved technique in industry 
was formulated in the U.S.S.R. at the January 1955 meeting of 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party and at the All- 
Union Conference of Industrial Workers held in May 1955.2 In 
accordance with a decision of the Conference a state committee for 
new technology was established in order “ to improve the introduc- 
tion of advanced science and technique into the economy and to 
intensify scientific and technical propaganda”. At the present 
time scientific research institutes, and especially the Academy of 
Science, appear to play an important part both in the general 
system of planning production and in solving practical problems 
of productivity. 

A similar policy was adopted by other Eastern European coun 
tries, and some of them provided substantial funds for technical 
and scientific research. In the German Democratic Republic, 
for example, 500 million marks, equivalent to 10 per cent. of the 
value of all state investments, was to be spent in 1955 on technical 
and scientific research. In Poland the number of scientific research 
institutes dealing with problems of improved technology and 
efficiency in various branches of industry increased from 15 in 
1945 to 75 in 1954. 

The search for higher efficiency by means of rational allocation 
of resources, mechanisation, specialisation and simplification of 
production, as well as the introduction of new techniques, is 
facilitated by the integration of national economic policies and 
mutual technical assistance among the countries concerned. This 
serves to speed up economic development in the relatively back- 
ward countries of the region, and to promote standardisation of 
certain types of production for intra-area trade expansion. The 
standardisation of products and equipment, as well as of widely 
publicised methods of production, contribute to the further develop- 
ment of economic integration and higher efficiency. Indeed, the 
production norms laid down by the planning authorities in Eastern 
Europe show that increasing efforts are made to use similar quan 
tities of raw materials and labour for a given unit of output, not 
only within national boundaries but throughout the area. Such 
developments indicate that the authorities wish to increase pro- 
ductivity by an interchange of experience. It appears from the 
data on existing agreements for technical economic co-operation 
and exchanges within Eastern Europe that the most important 


1 See Industry and Labour (Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. XIV, No. 9, 1 Nov. 1955, 
pp. 412-414. 
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role in this field is played by the U.S.S.R. Many important under 
takings in the area, such as the Nowa Huta steel combine in Poland, 
hydro-electric power stations and basic chemical and agricultural 
industries in Bulgaria, petroleum-based industries in Rumania, 
and heavy engineering industries in Czechoslovakia are dependent 
on the U.S.S.R., not only for credit and capital equipment but also 
for expert advice in planning and production.’ Moreover, other 
countries in the region also provide technical assistance under a 
number of bilateral and multilateral agreements for technical and 
economic co-operation. Among projects of particular importance 
in the efficient utilisation of resources, mention may be made of the 
joint construction of the Danube Canal by Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Rumania and of electric power stations by Czechoslovakia and 
Poland. Changes in the operational plans made in the course of 
1955, and the official statements of the planning authorities, seem 
to indicate that further steps to promote closer integration of 
economic policies in the region have been envisaged under the 
1956-60 plans a 


Vocational Training 


Vocational training, and the raising of the general educational 
standards of the working population play an important part in 
programmes to promote productivity The pressing need for 
extensive educational and training campaigns will be more readily 
understood in the light of a brief examination of the socio-economic 
structure and policies in all countries of the region. In the majonty 
of the countries concerned the decision to develop industry was 
taken while there was still a relatively high degree of illiteracy 
among a predominantly rural population. New industries had 
to be built rapidly, using modern equipment and techniques, by 
workers who in many cases had never handled a more modern 
tool than the wooden plough. In a short space of time these worker 
had to be transformed into modern producers and consumer: 

The initial stages of industrialisation entailed the economic, 


social and psychological problems—comparable to those encoun 


tered during the Industrial Revolution, but in a twentieth-century 
setting—of adapting a backward agricultural population to in 


1 Trybuna Ludu (Warsaw 17 Apr. 1955 Zycie Warszawy (Warsaw 
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dustry. But this was not all. The decision to industrialise the 
economy rapidly was closely linked with the decision to change 
the social structure of the countries concerned. The problem faced 
by the authorities was thus not only to train an industrial worker 
who would manufacture goods at a given rate of pay but to educate, 
in the broadest sense, and to train a worker who would act and 
feel like a co-owner of the enterprise in which he was employed ; 
who would try not only to produce more but also to economise 
materials and equipment and assist his fellow workers and manage- 
ment in their attempts to promote the efficiency of the whole 
enterprise ; and who would do so not only with a view to improving 
his present standard of life but also of “ investing ” for the purpose 
of future increases in wealth. 

Clearly something more than a conventional approach to the 
problems of vocational training and productivity of labour in 
general was needed. An acute shortage of skilled industrial man- 
power and managerial personnel was recognised throughout the 
area and intensive educational and vocational training campaigns 
became an integral part of productivity policies. According to 
national sources these campaigns, carried out continuously and 
at all stages of skill, gave outstanding results. Substantial funds 
were allocated for building schools of all types and grades, par- 
ticular attention being paid to technical medium-level schools and 
colleges. Free compulsory education was introduced in all the 
countries concerned, the minimum schooling period ranging from 
six to eight years. In the U.S.S.R. an educational reform of 1953 
extended the minimum compulsory schooling period from eight 
to ten years. 

Growing numbers of industrial workers and_ technicians 
graduate yearly from numerous vocational and technical training 
schools. For example, in Rumania 43,000 young workers gradu 
ated from such schools in 1954 and took up jobs in industry 
construction, transport and agriculture.! 

Similar efforts are made in the field of high-level education 
In the U.S.S.R. the number of university students in 1954 reached 
1,732,000 and the number of persons with university or high 
technical degrees employed in the national economy in the same 
year was 9 per cent. higher than in 1953.* In the course of the period 
1950-54 high grade industrial personnel in Poland was augmented 
by 65,000 engineers and highly qualified technical and research staff. 
As a result the number of persons of this professional group per 
1,000 industrial workers increased from 69 in 1950 to 109 in 1954.8 


! Report on fulfilment of the state economic plan in Rumania in 1954 
* Report on fulfilment of the state economic plan in the U.S.S.R. in 1954. 
3 Gospodarka Planowa, No. 4, Apr. 1955 
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The principle of free education covers schools of all types and 
levels, including universities, and a substantial proportion of 
students receive fellowship during the period of their studies and 
are housed at the expense of the State in special student homes. 
The age limits for admission to technical schools, colleges and 
universities have been removed in order to enable adults of all 
professions, and in particular industrial workers, to raise their 
vocational qualifications. Fellowships for high-grade technical 
training are granted to outstanding industrial workers, innovators 
and winners of socialist work competitions. Some of these workers 
are sent to universities after completing special preparatory courses 
for adults. During the whole period of studies family allowances 
and other social security benefits are granted to these worker 
students. Time spent in study is taken into account in the calcula 
tion of old-age pensions and other social security benefits. The 
great efforts made by governments and trade unions to encourage 
industrial workers to continue their vocational training and general 
theoretical education in high-level schools are dictated not only 
by the need for immediate increases in efficiency but also by the 
objectives of social policies aimed at eradicating the difference 
between intellectual and manual labour 

Because of the urgent requirements, training within industry 


occupies an important place in vocational training policies. In 


several countries foremen and team leaders who train or assist 
their fellow workers in raising their qualifications and applying 
new methods of work are granted special bonuses. Great attention 
1S paid to the technical and theoretical training of the workers 
through close co-operation with the professional staff of enter 
prises. Moreover lectures and courses by scientists and research 
workers are regularly organised in enterprises. While such contacts 
with the scientists help the workers to understand the theoretical 
production problems of their enterprise and industry and often 
stimulate them to participate in various workers’ suggestion 
schemes, they are reported to be particularly valuable to the 
scientists themselves in their search for practical solutions to 
problems of industrial production in general, and higher efficiency 
in particular. 

An important part in vocational training within enterpris¢ 
is also played by the introduction of improved methods and 
organisation of work by individual “ innovators ” and as a result 
of work study. This type of training, which is the particular 
concern of the trade unions, takes the form of technical assistance 
given to workers and managements by the originators of outstand 
ing suggestions not only in the enterprise where the innovation wa 
first introduced but often in an entire industry. In several cas« 
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training by the originators of suggestions or by special instructors 
has been extended to several branches of industry at national and 
international levels. At the international level intensive training 
activities were, for example, carried out to extend improvements in 
work organisation and methods evolved as a result of work study pro- 
jects associated with the name of the U.S.S.R. engineer Kovalov.! 

Changes in work organisation or methods and the introduction 
of new equipment or material are always accompanied by intensive 
vocational training, particularly when they result in setting new 
norms of work. In such cases training is not limited to the trial 
period but is commonly continued until the majority of workers 
are sufficiently familiar with the new techniques to reach and 
exceed the revised output targets. 

It appears from the official statements and national economic 
plans that the intensity of the vocational training programme is 
not likely to diminish. Indeed, funds allocated under national 
budgets for the construction of new schools of all types and for 
education in general seem to be relatively substantial, and the 
expenditure on education in relation to the total expenditure 
from national income is generally increasing. 


Payment by Results 


As has already been indicated, payment by results has been 
for a long time an integral part of wage and productivity policies 
in the U.S.S.R. and other countries in Eastern Europe. All legisla- 
tive Acts regarding wages, at national and industry levels, call for 
the extensive use of payment by results and for the provision of 
adequate technical and safety conditions to facilitate its introduc- 
tion. Special bodies are constituted to carry out work study ; to 
determine standards of performance (“norms of work”) and 
corresponding wage and bonus rates ; and to supervise the applica- 
tion of existing systems with a view to increasing the productivity 
of labour and workers’ earnings, and reducing costs of production. 

There is a general trend towards a higher degree of uniformity 
both in systems of payment and in the setting of norms of work. 
A number of measures have been taken to eliminate differentials 
in earnings arising from factors other than skill and labour pro- 
ductivity within a given industriai group or category of skill. 
However, different systems of payment by results and norms of 
work are often applied within a given industry. This is due mainly 
to disparities in conditions of equipment, layout of plants and 

' For an account of work study in Eastern Europe see “ Payment by 


Results in the Building Industry in Eastern Europe”, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. LXVIII, No. 6, Dec. 1953, pp. 524-541. 
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methods of work organisation, and differing degrees of efficiency 
resulting therefrom 

In recent policies of work organisation, substantial emphasis 
is laid upon teamwork, and norms (standard times or output 
targets) are often fixed for a team of workers. Such systems are 
mainly applied in the building industry and in the assembly 
departments of automobile and engineering plants. Individual 
bonuses are, however, paid wherever individual output can_ be 
measured. Certain systems combine rewards for quantitative result 
with merit rating or rewards for punctuality, co-operation, general 
conduct, et 

In some systems quality indices are determined together 
with the standard times or output targets. In such cases the bonu 
is paid only if the quality of output comes up to the prescribed 
standard. Other systems provide for rewarding workers according 
to different levels of quality of output 

Individual or collective, straight or accelerating premium 
are also granted in several industries for efficient utilisation of 
equipment, keeping of time schedules, and the maintenance of 
costs within or below the limits set by the plan, etc. Bonuses ar 
payable in certain cases to workers remunerated by time who 
succeed in reducing costs. This is the case in several industri 
in which the quantity of materials used in the manufacturing 
process is not technically predetermined but depends to a large 
extent on the efficiency of individual workers. Individual (or 
collective) norms of work fix not only the minimum quantity of 
output but also give general indications of the maximum quan 
tities of materials that may be used per unit of output under 
adequate technical conditions of work. The bonus rate varies with 
results as evaluated in terms of a composite index. By virtue of 
such provisions each worker may become, in a sense, an individual! 
entrepreneur having the responsibilities and benefits ensuing from 
cost reduction of “ his” output. In other cases, instead of or in 
addition to direct incentives for individual efforts in this direction 
an enterprise receives a collective premium as a reward for an 
over-all success in cost reduction. 

Schemes rewarding economy of materials and general reduction 


in costs of production appear to be increasing in popularity within 
the framework of existing systems of payment by result lheu 
importance is particularly emphasised in the recent campaign 


to reduce costs of production rapidiy and to link wages closely 


to productivity in its broadest sense.! 


1 Arbeit und Sozial/ 1), Ne 55; Gospodarka Planowa 
No. 9. Se p 1955: Zvycie G No. 56 9° Bonpocet KONOMUKU, 
No, 6, June 1955 
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Norms of work used as a basis for systems of payment by results, 
whether related to quantity or quality of output, or to the use of 
raw materials, appear to be of three main types. The first are 
norms based on statistical average results of past work. Secondly, 
norms generally called “ progressive average norms” may be 
arrived at by combining the statistical averages of the past results 
of all workers and of the results of particularly outstanding workers. 
The third type of norms (so-called “ technically based norms ”), 
expressed mainly in terms of standard times, are based on the 
capacity of equipment in the hands of a competent worker using 
the best methods of operation and are usually set only after special 
detailed work study has been carried out. 

Some work study projects are centrally directed and are 
carried out for the purpose of setting nation-wide norms of work for 
a given industry, but projects are continuously carried out within 
individual enterprises. Great importance is attached to training 
experts to carry out work study and set norms, and special courses 
are given to engineers and technicians for the purpose. 

A number of projects in individual enterprises are reported to 
have resulted in considerable increases in efficiency. Some of them 
are connected with the trial or introduction of suggestions for 
rationalisation made by the workers and the technical staff. 

Special provisions regulate the periodic adjustment of norms 
in industries and individual enterprises. Norms in individual enter- 
prises may be adjusted only in the case of a lasting and substantial 
change in the production process, or in the technical conditions of 
equipment and work.' It is frequently emphasised that, irrespective 
of the method used for setting norms, the mere fact of over- 
fulfilment of norms shall not be considered as a reason for adjust- 
ment. Indeed, managements of central organisations and individual 
undertakings are instructed to provide conditions in which workers 
will be able to exceed the prevailing norms of work. 

It is generally recognised that the application of norms based 
on technical indices is conducive to rapid improvements in effici- 
ency. However, their extension is often rendered difficuit by 
shortages of experienced technical personnel and the relatively 
long period of time necessary for carrying out work study. 

The practice of linking wages to workers’ performance has in 
many cases been accompanied by outstanding increases in output. 
Reports on the fulfilment of national economic plans and various 
official statements indicate, however, that the wide application 
of payment by results has failed in some cases to have satisfactory 

'M. Sinnonmpexnh: “ Minanuposanue tpyna’’, in J]aanoeoe Xosaiicmeo 


(Moscow), No. 5, 1951, pp. 81-91; Dziennth Ustaw (Warsaw), 27 May 1951; 
and Monitor Polski (Warsaw), 15 Apr. 1951. 
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effects on costs of production.! This appears to have been partly 
due to a tendency on the part of some managements and central 
organisations to neglect the cost factor in favour of increases in 
production, as well as to certain inadequacies of systems of pay- 
ment. In some systems undue emphasis was laid upon quantity 
of output as the only criterion of increased productivity ; in others, 
difficulties were involved in setting and inspecting standards of 
quality. In certain cases costs were affected by a shortage of labour 
trained efficiently to handle modern equipment. A more widespread 
application of systems rewarding economy in the use of materials 
and high quality output is advocated as a partial remedy in several 
cases, 

In analysing the effects of the prevailing systems of payment 
on the costs of production it seems necessary to distinguish cases 
involving an unwanted increase in costs (or insufficient reduction 
of costs) from cases where relatively high costs result from a 
conscious policy of relatively high incentives for increased labour 
productivity. The first may be due to shortcomings in the output 
targets and wage and bonus rates set or to a number of factors not 
directly related to any given system of payment, such as an in 
adequate organisation of work. The second provide a means of 
executing the plan of allocation of manpower and production and 
are applied (a) to encourage movement between different areas, 
branches of economic activities and trades; (b) to discourage 
unwanted labour turnover ; and (c) to encourage workers to rats 
their skill and to rationalise and intensify their work. Relatively 
high rewards have frequently been offered for these purpose 
especially in industries (and periods) in which the quantity of 
output was the overriding criterion of success, or when bottl 
necks developed in the course of a production proce 

While policies designed to raise productivity emphasise the 
importance of cost reduction, unit costs of production are not the 
sole criterion of success nor the main principle in formulating 
productivity and wage policies. In many instances the planning 
authorities intentionally offer rewards equal to or exceeding “ thy 
value ” of output produced, particularly in projects such as affor 
estation, the irrigation of deserts or cultivation of virgin land 
and the development of industries in which work 1s particularly 
irksome because of climatic or other condition The social value 
of such developments is considered to justify the relatively high 
costs of produc tion entailed by payment of the high wages provided 
by the incentive schemes. In judging the use of such schemes a 


1T. A. [Meyvaenckuit : Buympunpouseodcmeennme pesepetu (Moscow 
nauTusnatT, 1954); Die Arbeit (Berlin), No. 5, 8 May 1955 Prdce 
1 Apr. 1955; and Zycie Gospodarcze, 6 May 1955 
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a means of attracting labour to particular trades or areas and of 
strengthening labour discipline it should always be borne in mind 
that the market mechanism which performs these functions in a 
capitalist economy is valid only to a limited extent in the planned 
economies of Eastern Europe, where labour shortages, rather than 
unemployment, have been the characteristic features of the man- 
power situation. 


ROLE OF MANAGEMENT AND WORKERS 


It is clear from the above analysis that in the planned economies 
of Eastern Europe governments assume considerable responsibility 
for promoting higher productivity. This does not mean, however, 
that the role of managements and workers is limited to mechani- 
cally carrying out the decisions taken by the central authorities. 
Indeed, progress is recognised to depend largely on the closest and 
most far-reaching collaboration of managements and workers. 
Consequently, great emphasis is laid not only on the efficiency of 
managements in adopting the measures proposed by the govern- 
ment to increase productivity, and their willingness to benefit 
from the economic, technical and institutional facilities created 
by the government for the purpose, but also on any individual 
or collective initiative conducive to higher productivity. 

In conclusion, therefore, it may be useful to consider the forms 
taken by these individual and collective initiatives on the part of 
management and workers. 


Management 


The powers and responsibilities delegated to thé managers of 
enterprises cover all phases of productivity policy, namely pro 
gramming, the adoption and application of practical measures, 
and the supervision of results. Since all plan components are based 
upon contemplated increases in productivity, the main responsi 
bility of management in this field is to fulfil the economic plan 
of the enterprise, in the determination of which it has itself played 
a part. 

In executing its duties management is assisted by the economic 
and institutional arrangements provided by the authorities 
However, the success of managerial policies in an enterprise depends 
upon the skill and initiative of the management in benefiting from 
existing facilities. The effectiveness of labour-saving equipment 
and new techniques depends upon its efforts to raise the skill of 
the workers by all the means provided by authorities for promoting 
vocational training. The effectiveness of the financial incentive 
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provided by the prevailing system of payment by results depends 


upon how the management schedules production, organises the 
place and methods of work, and sets norms of work within the 


general framework described above!; it also depends upon the 
management's efforts to publicise and train the workers in rational 
methods of work. The success of any productivity measure 1 
moreover, conditioned by the capacity of the management to create 
an atmosphere of close co-operation with all members of the statt 
rhis requires the utmost care in the provision of adequate condi 
tions of work and welfare with a view not only to achieving a proper 
application of technical and organisational improvements but also 
to promoting among the workers a spirit of participation in the 
drive for the general success of the entrepreneurial policy. The 
workers must also be assisted in carrying out the management 
instructions and in searching for further improvement 

From recent announcements it appears that managements are 
being given wider powers in allocating manpower and material 
resources 


W orkers 


The role of the workers in productivity drives is not limited 
to carrying out the jobs assigned to them by the management 
nor even to participating in the formulation of wage policies and 
the setting of productivity target [he structure of many of the 
systems of payment applied in the countries concerned shows the 
degree of responsibility and initiative that is delegated to an 
individual worker not only regarding the intensification of hi 
intellectual and physical effort but also in the entrepreneurial 
approach to the handling of equipment and utilisation of material 
Workers also play a substantial part in increasing productivity 
within the framework of training within industry; but their 
outstanding contribution appears to be made through suggestion 
schemes and socialist work competition 


Suggestion Scheme: 


It appears in the light of official statements and a substantial 


body of legislative Acts that, in all the countries concerned, great 
importance is attached to the development of worker uggestion 
schemes as a means of increasing productivity at the level both 
of the undertaking and of the industry. These schemes, generally 
known as “ rationalisation movements ”, are encouraged by trade 
unions, managements of undertakings and government Phe 


1 See p. 153 above 
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extend to industrial undertakings, the building trades, services, 
administration and agricultural production. The improvements 
proposed in individual or collective suggestions relate to equip- 
ment and layout of workshops and work sites; the design of 
tools ; working environment and safety measures ; the simplifica- 
tion of work and the reduction of fatigue ; more efficient use of 
materials, equipment and labour ; the invention of new types of 
equipment and tools; and other measures that may help in 
increasing productivity. 

In all the countries of the region managements are instructed to 
give the workers all the facilities they need to encourage the develop- 
ment of suggestion schemes. The workers may obtain free tech- 
nical and scientific assistance from highly skilled staff, either by 
requesting it themselves or through seminars organised by the 
undertaking in co-operation with specialised scientific institutions. 
In some of the countries concerned the managements of larger 
enterprises set aside special laboratories, workshops or experimental 
sites where workers can try out their ideas in co-operation with 
highly qualified technical staff. 

The number of workers participating in suggestion schemes 
(“ innovators ”) is growing rapidly from year to year.1_ Moreover, 
substantial savings are frequently reported to have been made 
as a result of workers’ suggestions in different sectors of the 
economy. 

Special legislation provides that innovators are to be rewarded 
in the form of lump-sum grants proportionate to the savings 
resulting over a given period of time from the application of their 
suggestions, of payments due under copyright provisions, and of 
bonuses or premiums the size of which in relation to the workers’ 
average wages seems to vary from one country to another. In 
some countries, in addition to direct rewards, innovators enjoy 
various privileges in accordance with the legislation regulating 
the rationalisation movement. For example, in Bulgaria any 
worker who notifies the management of his undertaking that he 
has a proposal to work out may, after his proposal has been ex- 
amined, be excused from his normal duties so that he can undertake 
design and development work and attend to performance tests 
The time spent in this way is paid for at the ordinary rate by the 


1 In Bulgaria the number of proposals adopted increased from 13,415 
in 1952 to 25,587 in 1954. Substantial increases in numbers of suggestion 
schemes are also reported from other countries and in the course of 1954 
40,000 rationalisation suggestions were successfully applied in Czechoslovak 
industry, 26,000 in Rumanian industry and 900,000 in industry, building 
and transport in the U.S.S.R. (Reports on fulfilment of the state economic 
plans ; Conseil central des unions professionnelles en République populaire 
de Bulgarie ; Bulletin d'information (Sofia), No. 3, Sep. 1955, pp. 17-18.) 
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undertaking employing the innovator.! In all the countries of 
Eastern Europe the undertaking is obliged to supply the material 
facilities required te develop suggestions, and outstanding innov 
ators have a preferential claim to study-grants, housing, and free 
accommodation in trade union rest homes. 

In several countries of the region special regulations exist to 
the effect that, where the adoption of a suggestion makes it possible 
to revise output norms previously applied in the undertaking, 
the earnings of the innovator are not affected for a specified period 
since his wage rates continue to be based on the output norms in 
effect before his suggestion was applied 

From the available information regarding particular industries 
or inventions it appears that the savings effected as a result of 
some outstanding suggestions justify the outlay. Apart from their 
direct and immediate impact on efficiency, such schemes are 
considered particularly important for the workers’ morale and 
the improvement of their skill and general educational level—all 
conducive to higher productivity 


Socialist Work Competition. 


Whereas suggestion schemes for workers are operated in a 
number of countries and industries throughout the world, the 
campaign to promote productivity, variously described as_ the 
Socialist Work Competition Movement or Socialist Emulation 
Movement, is a feature of the activities of trade union organisations 
peculiar to the planned economies. This movement, of which th 
Stakhanovite movement in the U.S.S.R. was the prototype, aims 
at promoting a spirit of emulation among individuals, teams and 
groups of workers, and at stimulating the sense of responsibility 
of all, while stressing the importance of the part that all have to 
play in the success of their plant, the progress of their industry 
and the building up of the national economy. The popularity of 
the movement is spreading throughout the area, and it 1s reported 
that in the U.S.S.R. 90 per cent. of all workers employed in industry 
participated in 1953.? 

In the initial stages of the movement the individual and collee 
tive work competitions were aimed mainly at increasing output 
per man-hour, since the fulfilment or over-fulfilment of output 


targets was the main objective of the economic plan and the 


principal means of measuring its results Later the growing 


1 H3aeecmun na [1pesuduyma na Hapodnomo C'6panue (Sofia), No. 96, 
30 Nov. 1954 and No. 97, 3 Dec. 1954 

2K. V. OSTROVITIANOV Scientific Principles of Planning the National 
Economy of the U.S.S.R., op. cit. p. 35 
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importance of costs and quality of output started to be reflected 
in work competitions. Since, especially in certain trades, decrease 
of costs and improvement of quality can be obtained mainly by 
the concerted efforts of a group of workers responsible for different 
stages of production, collective competitions between workshops 
and entire plants and enterprises became more popular than 
competitions between individuals. The direct objectives of such 
competitions covered a large number of factors making for higher 
efficiency of production, distribution and services. They included 
competitions to obtain the smallest proportion of scrap or waste 
or the largest proportion of high quality output, to economise 
materials and fuel, to decrease the accident rate, to reduce ab- 
senteeism, and to decrease breakdowns of equipment and increase 
its utilisation. 

The competing teams, plants and enterprises often apply 
various suggestions for improvements made by workers of their 
own or other enterprises, thus providing an important channel 
through which improved methods and organisation of work are 
introduced and extended and a further stimulus to the popularisa- 
tion of suggestion schemes. 

Various services, and in particular transport, also participate 
in work competitions. Shops and catering places compete to obtain 
the “ most satisfied clients”, and teams of transport mechanics 
or entire railway districts to haul trains with the heaviest possible 
tonnage per locomotive. 

Besides these direct attempts to increase efficiency, the objec- 
tives of a number of competitions concern conditions of work and 
life, and enterprises compete to have the cleanest and most 
aesthetic places of work and to improve or install créches, canteens 
and sports facilities. 

The theory and practice of the movement, especially in its 
later stages, are not limited to helping authorities in their efforts to 
fulfil the economic plans, whatever may be the current criteria of 
success. Its aim is also to reveal all the latent potentialities of an 
enterprise, and of the economy as a whole. 

Indeed, the socialist emulation movement is one of the most 
important tools in the mechanism of non-financial incentives to 
increase productivity of labour. As was pointed out above in the 
discussion on payment by results, considerable importance is 
attached to financial rewards for increased productivity and 
financial incentives serve as the main factor in planning and 
executing manpower and production policies. The yearly data on 
increases in productivity and in money and real earnings show 
the substantial effectiveness of such direct financial incentives. 
However, for a number of reasons, material incentives, both 
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monetary and in kind, have not been considered sufficient to meet 
all the needs of the economy. On the one hand they have been 
limited by economic plans concentrating on the expansion of the 
capital goods industry ; on the other hand their effectiveness has 
in many cases been impaired by the consumption habits of newly 
employed industrial workers from agricultural areas where living 
standards are relatively low 

Considerable efforts have been made to increase or change the 
pattern of consumption of workers through extensive educational 
campaigns. However, the educational process, particularly in 
this field, is relatively slow. The possibility of acquiring cultural 
entertainment such as books, cinema, theatre or radio, or even 
additional clothing and household items, has not always and 
immediately been a sufficient stimulus to increase productivity 
[he problem is complicated by the existence of full employment 
and of comprehensive social security and social services not linked 
to productivity 

Widely publicised social privileges accorded to individuals who 
perform their economic activities in an outstanding way have 
become a powerful incentive. The desire for public recognition 
for services rendered to the community seems to have proved in 
many Cases a greater stimulus for achieving higher results in output 
and for raising skill than the possibility of acquiring more consumet 
goods. On the other hand, public disapproval of th chronic 
absentee ”, of a worker remaining for a long period in the sam 


skill and wage category, and of anybody “ lagging behind ”’ for 
no good reason and not participating in the general drive for 
higher productivity, has frequently brought better results than 
payment of relatively low wages for bad work 

Whatever its contribution to increased productivity, the rol 
of non-financial incentives is not limited to the economic function 


of stimulating fulfilment or over-fulfilment of the plan. It has a 


wider purpose—to assist the authorities in shaping and conveying 
the idea of the new social structure to the working population by 
developing its esteem for work, the team spirit, the idea of work ior 


reasons other than self-interest and the identification of self 
interest with the interests of the community 





REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


The World’s Working Population : 


Its Distribution by Status and Occupation 


This is the third of a series of articles concerning structural features of 
the world’s working population. The first article discussed certain demo- 
graphic characteristics of the working population, that is tts ratio to total 
population, its composition by age and sex, and trends in the participation 
of women, the young and the aged in the labour force." The second concen- 
trated especially on aspects of the labour force of primarily economic 
significance, such as the distribution of the labour force by basic economic 
sectors and chief manufacturing industries, and the relationship between this 
distribution and that of national income by industrial origin.* The present 
article throws some light on structural features of the labour force of primarily 
social significance, 1.e. the distribution of the labour force by main status 
groups (such as employers, wage earners, salaried employees, etc.), the 
relative importance of each status group in the basic economic sectors 
(agriculture, industry and services) and the distribution of the civilian labour 
force according to major occupational groups. 


The difficulties of making international comparisons of the distri 
bution of the labour force, already mentioned in the two preceding 
articles *, arise in an even more acute form in comparisons of the distribu- 
tion of the labour force by status and by occupation. Definitions of the 
groups concerned are more strongly influenced by the cultural patterns 
and institutional arrangements of each country, and the collection of 
data and the classifications used in these fields are at a less advanced 
stage of development than statistics of the labour force by age, sex or 
economic sectors. Accordingly, the following analysis concentrates 
primarily on broad comparisons, and on comparisons over time 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE WORKING POPULATION BY STATUS GROUPS 


Analysis of the distribution of the labour force by status throws 
light on the social implications of the process of economic development 
Moreover, it provides valuable background information on the relative 
strengths of labour and management 


1“ The World's Working Population : Some Demographic Aspects ", in International 
Labour Review, Vol. LX XIII, No. 2, Feb. 1956, pp, 152-176 

*“ The World's Working Population: Its Industrial Distribution”, ibid., No. 5, 
May 1956, pp. 501-521 

* These problems were discussed at some length in the first article on the world's 
working population published in the February 1956 issue of the Review. 
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Sut the concept of “ status ” as a basis for the social classification of 
the working population is given different interpretations by the various 
countries. Nevertheless most countries show in their population censuses 
some breakdown of the labour force according to main status groups, 
which by and large correspond to the main categories recommended by 
the Statistical Commission of the United Nations, namely employer 
workers on their own account, employees and unpaid family workers 

A basic distinction may be established between the self-employed 
(employers and own account workers) on the one hand, and persons 
employed by somebody else (employees and unpaid family workers) on 
the other, the major part of the world’s working population belonging 
to the latter category. “ Employees” may be subdivided into wage 
earners and salaried employees, who have in common the fact that they 
work according to an individual or collective contract fixing thei 
income as well as other conditions of employment. The work of unpaid 
family workers on the other hand is rarely regulated on any objective 
basis, but follows from the subjective needs of the family enterprise 
concerned ; in the absence of any specific remuneration for their work, 
and because they closely co-operate with the head of the family haring 
with him the fruits of their joint efforts—unpaid family workers form a 
special category of their own. Neverthel in view of the fact that 
their work is generally directed by somebody else rather than by them 
selves, it seems appropriate to consider them as more akin to employees 
than to employers 

While employers have one or more employees and workers on thei 
own account have none (although they may be assisted by family aids), 
both are entrepreneurs, i.e. their income is determined as the balance 
between the value of their output and the cost incurred 

In population censuses unemployed persons are normally included 
in the working population, but do not form a special status group ; they 
are usually allocated to the group of employees on the assumption that 
by far the large st part of them consists of actual—or future wage 
earners or salaried employees ; but they are sometimes classified on the 
basis of the status group they belonged to before they fell idle he 
special group of “ persons seeking work for the first time” is either 
classified with employees or not counted in the labour force at all 

In this article, the analysis of the status distribution of the total 
labour force has been based on the main categori employers and 
workers on own account, unpaid family workers, and employe« Special 
attention is further devoted to the distinction between wage earners and 
salaried employees in the employee group 


Current Distribution in Selected Countrie 


lable I shows the distribution of the working population into 
employers and workers on own account, un] iid family workers and 


employees in 25 selected countries in or around 1950 1e countrie 


shown here have a wide geographic coverage and nt a wid 
range of social and economic conditions. However cause of sub 
stantial inter-country differences in the concepts employed, the figures 
do not permit of the de velopment of a significant estumate of the status 
distribution of the world’s working population. For the same reason 
comparisons between individual countries are not always meaningful 
for instance, the fact that the figures on unpaid family workers for 


Pakistan and on employees for the Philippines are out of line with th 
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TABLE I LABOUR FORCE BY STATUS 


Labour force (thousands) Per cent. of labour force 


Employers Employers 
F Unpaid . Unpaid 
and workers and workers . 
family Employees family Employe 
on own on own 
workers workers | 
account account | 


Country 


Africa 
Algeria 
Moslem po 
pulation . ; 3,156 25.1 
Europeans . y 332 25.9 ‘ 
ae 6,531!) 37.0 | 20.9 
Morocco 
Indigenous 
population . i 928 2,899 
Union of South 
Africa 
White popu 
lation .. .| 1951 184 24 776? 984 





America 
Canada .. ./| 1951 1,031 170; 4,099? 5,300 
United States!) 1950 9,573 1,113 49,3517} 60,037° 
Argentina . 1947 1,453 181 | 4.6992 6,333! 
ae 1950 5,506 2,908 | 8,667 17,081? 
Chile . . . | 1952 476 59} 1,462 1,997 
Mexico .| 1950 3,467 974)| 3,831? 8,272¢ 





Asia 
ane”. « + «hs See 72,098 37,564 |29,677 339 
Japan... 1954, 10,510 | 14,400 |15,660? 580 
Pakistan. . .| 1951! 18,340 96} 3,562 21,998! 
Philippines. .| 1948 2,211 1,639 3,5664 7,416 
Thailand, . 1947 3,025 4,990 977 992 


Europe 

Austria .. ./| 1951 588 593 | 2,163? 344) 
Belgium ; 1947 772 223 2.486 481 
france. 1954 3,955 2,520 12,7267; 19,201! 
Germany 

(F.R.) . . | 1950 3,258 3,184 ,632 22,074 
oe 4,819 3,070 12,0247) 19,913° 
Netherlands .| 1947 720 403} 2,725? 3,848! 
spain... 1950 2,369 1.196 095 10,660! 
Sweden 1950 601 120 | 2,384 3,105 
United 

Kingdom 1951 1,674 71 21,4367; 23,181 


Oceania : 
Australia . .| 1954 661 28 3,004? 3,693! 


1 Excluding “ persons of undefined status 2 Including “ unemployed ” 3 These figures, which are 
tabulations of census data, have not been adjusted to agree with the corresponding totals as shown in table 
article on “ The World's Working Population some Demographic Aspects”, op. cit., pp. 159 and 
figure ® Figures include earning dependants 6 Excluding 1,429,000 persons, mostly women, working only 
in agriculture 
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respective figures for countries of similar socio-economic framework 
is certainly due in great part to special national definitions and census 
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classifications. On a regional basis, however, or in relation to broad 
inter-country differences in the degree of economic development, the 
d: ta reveal interesting facts 

One of the major characteristics of any society—be it from a social, 
economic or political point of view—1is the relative importance of the 
group of employees, i.e. wage earners plus salaried employees. In 
Australia this group forms about four-fifths of the total working 
population. The same holds true for Canada and the United States 
Regarding the Latin American countries for which data are available, 
it 1s interesting to note that in Argentina as well as in Chile the 
employees’ share of the labour force stands well above 70 per cent., 
while in Brazil and Mexico it lies around 50 per cent. In six out of 
the nine European countries surveyed, the relative importance of 
employees ranges between about 65 and 70 per cent. ; the exceptions 
are Italy with 60 per cent, and Sweden and the United Kingdom with 
77 and 93 per cent. respectively 

While in Europe, America and Oceania employees account for 
two-thirds to four-fifths of the total working population, they are 
of considerably less importance in Africa and Asia The available 
data for these two latter continents suggest that, on the average, wage 
earners and salaried employees combined do not account for more 
than one-fifth to one-third of the working population, the proportion 
being probably somewhat higher in Africa than in Asia. Even in an 
Asian country as industrially advanced as Japan employees do not 
form more than 40 per cent. of the labour force The particularly 
high figure of 79 per cent. shown for the Union of South Africa relates 
to the white population only 

It may be noted that, where the proportion of employees in the 
labour force is relatively low, the proportions both of employers and 
workers on own account and of unpaid family workers are relatively 
high. Both these categories are thus proportionally most important 
in Asia and Africa, and taken as a whole they often constitute as much 
as two-thirds to four-fifths of the labour forces In Canada and the 
United States and in most European countries, the group of employers 
and workers on own account represents from 15 to 20 per cent. of the 
labour force ; however this proportion falls to as little as 7.2 per cent 
in the United Kingdom. There are unfortunately too few countri 
for which separate data for employers and workers on own account 
are available ; it seems probable, on the basis of the few figures known, 
that in countries where these two groups taken together form a 
relatively large part of the labour force, as in India, the number of 
own account workers is much greater than that of employers, wherea 
in countries like the United States or the United Kingdom the majority 
of this relatively much smaller group consists essentially of employer 

Ihe differences in the definitions of unpaid family workers used 
in the various countries somewhat impair the conclusions concerning 
the proportion of these workers in the labour force [hus, while at 
first sight it would appear that less developed countries tend to have 
a much higher proportion of unpaid family workers in their labour 
force than countri uch a the United State or Canada, the fact 
that in Chile this proportion is recorded as 3 per cent. and in Pakistan 
as 0.4 per cent only seems to invalidate such a conclusion : these very 
low percentages may, however, be due mainly to the exclusion from 
the labour force enumeration of persons who in other countries would 
be counted as unpaid family workers. It is nevertheless certain that 
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unpaid family workers generally work for persons coming into the 
status group of workers on own account rather than for employers ; 
and in countries where workers on own account are relatively numerous 
it is, therefore, normal that unpaid family workers should also play 
an important part in the labour force—and vice versa. 

These inter-regional differences in the status distribution of the 
labour force partly reflect the different levels of industrialisation and 
mechanisation attained in the various parts of the world. The mechani 
sation of agriculture, for — and its resulting increased produc- 
tivity entail the departure of marginal workers, i.e. unpaid family 
workers, such as the aged and the wives, from the labour force, while 
adults tend to leave agriculture to become employees in the cities 
At the same time the shift from small-scale family production for 
own use to larger-scale factory production for the market transforms 
many workers on own account and small employers into employees 
As a result the proportion of employees in the total labour force rises 
Depending on the circumstances and the country concerned, this 
evolution is more or less advanced. The countries surveyed in table I 
include some that are highly industrialised, and others where economic 
development has hardly begun : hence the conspicuous discrepancies in 
the distribution of the labour force by status. 

These conclusions are well in line with those derived from the 
analysis of the industrial distribution of the world’s working population 
yublished in a previous issue of the Review.' One of the main features 
feouaht out in that analysis was the considerable decrease of the 
relative size of the agricultural labour force in various parts of the 
world. As it is precisely in agriculture that workers on own account 
and unpaid family workers play by far the most important part, the 
distribution of the labour force by economic sector and its distribution 
by status groups are, therefore, closely related to each other, and 
these characteristics do no more than present different aspects of a 
country’s economic structure. 


Historical Trends 


Table II shows data on changes over time in the status distribution 
of the labour force in 15 countries ; these data are illustrated in chart 1 
In the majority of cases the available statistics cover only the most 
recent past ; for Australia, France, Germany and Switzerland, however 
long-term data are available. It should be noted that differences in 
concepts and methods similar to those noted above in connection 
with different countries may also be apparent in the data relating to 
one and the same country over a period of time, because of conceptual 
or methodological changes that may have occurred during the period 
covered. 

The most important trend in the status distribution of the labour 
force as revealed by table II is the increase in the relative share of the 
employees group: all of the countries for which data are available, 
although representing various levels of economic development, show 
such an increase. 

The data are rarely strictly comparable from one period to another 
since improvements in census definitions have led most countries to 
indicate more clearly than in the past the treatment of special groups 


1“ The World's Working Population : Its Industrial Distribution ", op. cit. 
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TABLE II TRENDS IN DISTRIBUTION OF LABOUR FORCE BY STATUS 





ir force (thousand of labour force 


Employers 


and workers 


Country Unpaid A Unpaid 


family Employees family mployees 
on owt > o t } 

workers workers 
account coun 


Australia 1911 408 ] 1,408! 1,894 
1921 489 | ~ 1,680! | 2,204 
1933 579 2,102! 2,727 
1947 608 2 2,530! 4,167? 
1954 661 3,004! 3693 
lrance 1851 9,932 11,945 | 21,877 
1876 6,393 9,440 15,833 
1891 6,062 9 704 5.766 
1906 & 366 11,761 20,127 
1921 8,211 13,084 21,2953 
1936 7,716 12,035 751 
1954 6,648 12,278 5,926! 
Germany * 1882 4,304 | 10,515 495 
1907 4.683 16,182 14 637 
1925 » 013 « 21.559 ? 009 
1939 4,784 27 | 23,857 269 
Germany 1939 2,92 : 7 13,128 682° 
(IF. R.) 1950 5,258 15,632 22,074 
Switzerland | 1888 398 738 x05 
1910 461 1,119 783 
1930 429 1,355 943 
1950 409 1,616 2,156 
Canada 1931 011 2,570 927 
1951 031 4,099! 5 300 
Chile 1940 443 300 743 
1952 476 1,462 997 
1937 972 480 452 
1947 2,414 2,752 531 
Great 1921 ‘ ’ 17,403 346° 
Britain 1931 y . 8 620! 1,074 
1951 2,332 * 20,246! 22,578? 
Italy 1936 4,8 990 9 460 345! 
1954 é 4,070 | 12,024! 913 
Japan 1930 20,074 29,620 
1954 400 15,660! 580 
Netherlands 1930 Z 2,514 186 
1947 7 403 yy 848 
Norway 1930 423 8O 763 166? 
1950 443 58 987 388 
United 1940 ‘ 466 41,265! §2,7127 
States 1950 : 113 49,351 0377 
Venezuela 1941 134 1,192° 
1950 5 


1 Including unemployed x P sons of undefined sta P 4 Frontiers 
of 1934 & These data, which are base , ferent source , t been adjusted to agree with the corresponding totals 
as shown in tables II and III of the article e se World's \ ng Populat © Le wr \" p. cit 
pp. 159 and 160 6 Including direct nd anagers 7 ese figur i ure based ample ta stions of census 
data, have not been adjusted to agree he esponding totals « ye ta s ment ' p wrt above «cluding 
1,429,000 persons, mostly womer 
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However, for Switzerland, where no changes in methods or definitions 
are indicated, the percentage of employees in the total labour force 
increased from 57 in 1888 to 75 in 1950, and the same general trend may 
be observed, although more or less marked, in other countries: the 
percentage rose from 55 in 1851 to 65 in 1954 in France, from 74 in 1911 
to 81 in 1954 in Australia, from 66 in 1931 to 77 in 1951 in Canada, and 
from 78 in 1940 to 82 in 1950 in the United States 

The proportion of unpaid family workers shows a steady decrease 
in all countries for which data are available, except in Germany from 
1882 to 1925; but in this latter case, the evidence at hand suggests that 
important variations in census methods, and particularly in the definition 
of unpaid family workers, in the various regions of Germany up to 1925 
would be sufficient to explain the abnormal trend observed 

rhe conclusions that may be derived from these figures are essentially 
the same as those advanced above in explaining the divergencies in the 
status distribution of the labour force as between well developed and I 
developed countries. Of course, economic development does not proceed 
in the same fashion or at the same speed in all countri There ar 
certain differences because of national peculiarities in geographica 
cultural or political conditions, but the impact of economic development 
on the status distribution as well as on other characteristics of the labour 
force is basically the same everywhere, if not as to the extent of the 
changes, at least as to their trend Another factor accounting for 
differences of trend in the proportion of employees in the different coun 
tries stems from differences in the level of economic development attained 
at the starting point of such comparison in a country where employ« 
already represent a very large part of the labour force, their relative 
numerical importance cannot increase as much or a fast as in other 
countries 

As a corrollary to the upward trend of the employees’ share of the 
labour force, the relative shares of employers and workers on own 
account, and of unpaid family workers have fallen 


RECENT CHANGES IN THE STATUS DISTRIBUTION OF THE LABOUR FORCH 
IN EACH ECONOMIC SECTOR 


Ihe conclusions reached so far are of a rather summary nature 
because they relate to the status distribution of the labour force as a 
whole. In order to throw further light on the subject it is necessary to 
consider significant sub-totals such as the labour force in each of the 
basic economic sectors : agriculture, industry and services. 

fable III shows for 12 countries how the status distributior 
of these sectors has changed over the last 10 or 20 year The 
expressed as percentages of the respective sector total 
In interpreting these data it should be borne in mind that 
lying absolute numbers have undergone conspicuous chang 
the two points of reference. In general, the work force 
increased but little or ev d ned, while nd 
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increased considerably, because the net increase of the labour force 
during the period covered went mainly into the non-agricultural sectors. ! 
At first sight the broad picture emerging from table III appears to be 
somewhat puzzling. Contrary to the conclusions reached in the preceding 
section, according to which the percentage share of employers and work 
ers on own account in the total labour force shows an unmistakable 
downward trend, the present data reveal that in agriculture alone this 
proportion has generally gone up. Consequently the decline of the cor 
responding proportions in industry and services must have been parti 
ularly weighty. This is in fact the case, mainly because industry and 
services generally represent a much bigger portion of the labour force 


Agriculture 


The explanation of the upward movement of the share of employers 
and workers on own account in the agricultural labour force is again 
closely related to the process of economic development, of which one of 
the basic features is the shift of manpower from agriculture to other 
sectors of the economy. 

In countries with an advanced agricultural economy, most of this 
shift took place some time ago. The increase in productivity resulting 
from the mechanisation of agriculture reduces the number of unpaid 
family workers and induces many employees to find their living in 
industry. The numbers of persons in these two groups thus decrease 
faster than the number of employers and workers on own account, and 
consequently the relative importance of these latter groups increases 
considerably. Countries where these features are quite typical are 
Australia, Belgium and Sweden. The proportion of the labour force in 
agriculture represented by employers and workers on own account 
increased, in Sweden, from 45 per cent. in 1940 to 55 in 1950, in Au 
tralia from 49 per cent. in 1933 to 59 per cent. in 1947, and in Belgium 
from 42 per cent. in 1930 to 55 per cent. in 1947. At the same time 
the proportion of unpaid family workers and of employees decreased 
accordingly. In all these countries the proportion of employers and 
workers on own account in the agricultural labour force at the starting 
point of the present comparison was relatively high, namely between 
40 and 50 per cent. Where this proportion had already attained a 
particularly high level, as in the United States and Canada in 1940-41, 
it is not surprising that it should increase more slowly than in other 
countries : from 56 per cent. in 1940 to 60 per cent. in 1950 in the United 
States, and from 57 per cent. in 1941 to 60 per cent. in 1951 in Canada 

Where agriculture is still underdeveloped, employers and workers 
on own account in agriculture are to a large extent small-holders or 
farmers who earn a subsistence living. Thus, the tendency for them to 
change to a more advantageous job somewhere outside agriculture is 
about as great as in the case of an agricultural employee or an unpaid 
family aid. In general, therefore, the status distribution of the agri 
cultural work force in such countries changes less rapidly than in the 
more devceloped countries because all the three categories are almost 
equally affected. 

In some countries the lack of mechanical equipment and the per 
sistence of inefficient methods tend to maintain large numbers of own 


1 For further details see : “ The World's Working Population : Its Industrial Distribu 
tion ", op. cit. 
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account workers and unpaid family workers in the labour force ; hence 
the relative importance of these categories remains high. In addition, 
there are still wide areas of land available which, by means of new 
techniques such as the use of artificial fertilisers or large-scale irriga- 
tion, may be brought under cultivation, thus increasing the number 
of own account workers and employers ; the implementation of land 
reform schemes has the same effect. The figures available for these 
countries are scarce, but data for Italy and Egypt shown in table II] 
indicate only a small increase in the proportion of employers and own 
account workers in the labour force. 


Industry 


While in agriculture the group of the self-employed tends to gain in 
weight, an opposite trend is found to prevail in industry ; this downward 
movement is more pronounced in the less developed than in the more 
advanced countries. For example, in Norway, Sweden and Switzerland 
the self-employed share of the industrial work force decreased but little 
during the last ten or 20 years; it remained approximately stable in 
Canada and the Federal Republic of Germany, while in Belgium and the 
United States even a slight increase was recorded. On the other hand, 
substantial decreases have taken place in Egypt (from 37 per cent. of the 
industrial labour force in 1937 to 31 per cent. in 1947) and in Japan 
(from 28 per cent. in 1930 to 16 per cent. in 1954). In countries that are 
still in the early phases of economic development the industry sector 
consists mainly of small-scale handicraft establishments, mostly run on 
a family basis, and occasionally some mining and quarrying. Accord 
ingly, for such countries the share of the self-employed in this sector is 
relatively high. In the process of industrialisation, however, factories 
are set up which are much more efficient than cottage industries. Con 
sequently the majority of artisans give up their independence and 
become wage earners or salaried employees in the factories, while the 
rest specialise in jobs that do not lend themselves so well to the tecl.- 
niques of mass production, such as the eee of special commodities, 
repair work, etc. At the same time substantial numbers of workers flow 
in from agriculture, and to a smaller extent also from services, further 
swelling the ranks of the employed. On balance, therefore, the group of 
the selt-employed—as well as the unpaid family workers—decreases in 
proportion, this loss being taken up by the employees category 

Ihe actual extent to which this decrease occurs between any two 
ints of observation depends partly, of course, on the speed at which 
industrialisation takes place, and on the level of industrialisation 
attained at the starting point. Differences in these two factors largely 
explain why the changes noted above for various countries differ so 
widely from each other. Thus, a country like Japan, starting in 1930 
from a lower level of industrial development than many other countries, 
and undergoing rapid development, shows an important fall in the 
share of the self-employed in the labour force. On the other hand 
Australia and Canada, which recently recorded only slight decreases in 
the proportion of self-employed in industry, are countries with an 
industrially more mature economy, where only little room is left for 
further industrial concentration—-that is where enough new enterprises 
are still being founded to about balance the inflow into industry of 
additional workers from other sectors or from the inactive population 
The slight increases in the proportion of self-employed persons in the 
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industrial work force registered in Belgium and the United States, both 
of which rank among the most industrially developed countries, result 
from the fact that during the short period of observation, which covers 
the war years, the increase in the number of employers and workers on 
own account somewhat outweighed the net additions to the ranks of 
the employees. In the absence of more comprehensive data it is difficult 
to say whether any significance is to be attached to this phenomenon or 
whether it represents only a random deviation from the general trend 


Services 


rhe development in the services sector (which here includes govern 
ment, commerce and communications) follows patterns similar to those 
found in industry. In all the countries surveyed, except the Federal 
Republic of Germany, the proportion of the self-employed and of the 
unpaid family workers shows a clear downward trend, while employees 
have correspondingly gained in importance. The extent of these changes 
is, however, smaller than in industry and there does not seem to be any 
significant difference between more developed and less developed 
countries 

The decrease of the relative share of the self-« mployed and unpaid 
family workers in services result mainly from two caus first, the 
universal growth of the government sector, which is operated almost 
exclusively by salaried employees and wage earners ; and secondly, the 
shift from small-scale family enterprises to larger establishments, 
particularly in the retail trade, but also in transportation and personal 
services. Joth these cde velopme nts tend to swell the ranks of the em 
ployees, whereas the numbers of employers and workers on own account 
and of unpaid family workers increase much less or even fall 

In the Federal Republic of Germany the proportion of the self 
employed in the services sector increased slightly between 1939 and 
1950, in contrast to the movement observed in the other countries. This 
development is probably closely related to the liberalisation of the 
licence system governing the opening of new establishments after the 
Second World War , aS a Consequence of this measure a large number of 


persons established businesses as workers on their own account, particul 
arly in commerce, where the amount of capital required is relatively 
low and the skills needed are not too difficult to acquire 


WAGE EARNERS AND SALARIED EMPLOYEE: 


The preceding table have shown that the group of employees r 
presents by far the largest part of the labour force in any industrial 
society, and tends to become even more important as economies further 
develop. It therefore seems appropriate to study this group a littl 
more closely, and in particular to examine the breakdown between 
‘wage earners” and “ salaried employees”, as well as the changes in 
their distribution in the course of time 

[he distinction made by the various countries between wape 
earners ” and “ salaried employees” is unfortunately one of the le 
comparable in the field of social statistics. Some countries distinguish 
these groups on the basis of the frequency of payment, persons paid 
monthly or at less frequent intervals being counted as salaried employees, 
while those paid at more frequent intervals are classified as wags 
earners ; but this method does not ensure international comparability 
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and is sometimes inapplicable. In other countries the two groups are 
separated according to social insurance regulations ; as such regulations 
differ widely from one country to another, little international compara- 
bility may be expected on this basis. Other definitions are also used. 
The concepts that underly these various definitions are, however, not so 
far apart: they are all an attempt to distinguish those doing mainly 
intellectual and office type work (i.e. white-collar workers) from those 
doing mainly manual and related kinds of work. While the different 
definitions used in the various countries may result in fairly important 
differences in the classification of certain persons, thus hindering interna- 
tional comparisons, they do not make such comparisons altogether 
impossible, and sound conclusions on trends may be drawn from the 
examination of the figures for each country. 

The changes in the distribution of employees as between wage 
earners and salaried employees show another facet of economic develop- 
ment. Where this iodenment is well advanced there will be industrial 
establishments employing large numbers of engineers and technicians 
as well as administrative personnel, warehouses and chain stores with 
numerous sales workers, and a government sector active in many fields 
of economic life—to mention only some of the most important factors 
accounting for the increase in the number of salaried employees. 


General Trends 


Table IV and chart 2 give some indications of the trends in the 
distribution of employees in the categories “ wage earners” and 
“ salaried employees ”, for a few countries, exclusively European, for 
which reasonably comparable data of this kind covering at least a period 
of ten years are available. 

Among the most striking increases in the proportion of salaried 
employees in the last 20 years or so are those in Austria (from 22 
per cent. in 1934 to 32 per cent. in 1950), Denmark (20 in 1930 to 29 in 
1950) and Norway (21 in 1930 to 29 in 1950). 

The figures for France, Germany and Switzerland are of special 
interest because they date back over a period of 50 to 100 years, thus 
covering a good part of those countries’ most impressive period of 
economic development. These data show that as economic development 
has proceeded the number of salaried employees has risen more steeply 
than that of wage earners ; it can also be seen that the growth of the 
employees group is mainly due to the increase in the number of salaried 
employees. Salaried employees represent the only status group whose 
relative importance has continuously risen, as is shown by the growth 
of their relative importance among employees, a group whose share in 
the total labour force has also regularly increased over time. 


Wage Earners and Salaried Employees in Each Economic Sector 


Table V shows data on the percentage distribution of employees 
as between “ wage earners” and “ salaried employees ” in each of the 
three basic economic sectors: agriculture, ae oe and serv.ces. In 
the absence of any appropriate long-term statistics, the data cover 
not more than 20 years of the recent past. The countries for which 
data are available are the same as in table IV, except for the replacement 
of France by Belgium. While the figures for wage earners and salaried 
employees are expressed in percentages of total employees in each sector 
concerned, it should be borne in mind that, as far as the countries in the 
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TABLE IV. TRENDS IN THE PROPORTIONS OF WAGE EARNERS AND SALARIED 
EMPLOYEES ! 


Wage earners 


France ? 1851 11,945 11,673 
1876 9,440 8,668 
1891 | 9,704 8.545 
1906 | 11,761 10,199 
1921 | 13,084 10,699 
1936 2.035 9 357 


1946 | 3,006 9,978 


Germany * 1882 10,515 9 684 
1907 | 16,181 13.311 
1925 21,559 16,024 
1939 23,857 17,375 


Germany (F.R 1939 13,413 9 726 
1950 15,632 11,229 


Switzerland 1900 947 813 
1920 231 966 
1941 421 1,057 
1950 606 1,130 


Austria 1934 141 1,681 
1951 2,072 1,409 


Denmark 1930 081 864 
1950 498 1,065 


Italy 1936 461 7,981 
1954 121 8,794 


1930 163 605 
1950 981 01 


Norway 


Sweden 1940 2,106 : 71.4 
1950 2,394 65 


1 Generally excluding “ persons seeking work for the first time as well as the 
their distribution between wage earner and salaried employees was not a 
2 Excluding the armed forces; domestic servants are included in wage earner 


8 Frontiers of 1934 


table are concerned, the number of employees is generally highest in 
industry, somewhat smaller in services and relatively low in agriculture 
during the period of observation the divergence between these sector 
increased.! 

Ihe data are interesting from several points of view. First, they 


throw light on inter-sectoral differences in the d 


istribution of employee 


1 For further details of the relative import 
in various economies, see: “ The World 
tion , Op. cit 
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CHART 2. 
RELATIVE PROPORTIONS OF WAGE EARNERS 
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increased in Sweden much more in 10 years than in Italy in about 20 
years. Moreover, it is significant that the inter-sectoral differences in the 
relative uartenes of salaried employees are more pronounced in Italy 

These observations were to be expected. One of the common chara 
teristics of economic development, as has been shown in the analysis 
of the industrial distribution of the world’s working population, is the 
increase in the proportion of persons working in the services sector, 
because of the growth of commerce, transport, communications, finance 
and other specialised services. This general development, due to the 
increasing division of labour, its rationalisation, standardisation, co 
ordination and planning, is to be found in other sectors of the economy as 
well, accompanied by the creation of auxiliary services such as research, 
advertising, legal counsels, and also welfare services ; the corollary of 
this trend is an increase in the number of “ white collar” workers, that 
is engineers, draughtsmen, administrators, sales managers and agents, 
transport specialists, accountants, typists and stenographers, telephone 
operators, and clerks of all kinds, or, more generally, “ salaried em 
ployees ”. 

In addition, in many countries the government sector is increasing 
not only in the traditional sphere of administrative activity but also 
in wide fields of industry, and more so in countries where a “ nationalisa- 
tion” policy is sang : while the majority of government employees 
are salaried employees, there is a marked tendency in many government 
owned enterprises to pay employees on a monthly basis, which is at least 
one of the criteria often used to characterise salaried employees. 

Moreover, in many industries there is less and less direct relation 
between the workers individual effort and production, because of the 
division of labour and increasing mechanisation of operations ; at the 
same time, the tasks become less and less manual, as illustrated in its 
extreme form by the development of automation: hence the increase 
in the relative number of salaried employees versus wage earners. 


CIVILIAN LABOUR Force BY Major Groups OF OCCUPATIONS 


Another important characteristic of the labour force is its distribu 
tion by broad occupational groups. Occupation has been defined in 
international recommendations as the kind of work performed by an 
individual, irrespective of his status or of the branch of economic activity 
to which he is attached. While it is true that a person’s status and 
the industry he works in both have some bearing on his occupation, 
the three concepts are basically independent of each other : for example, 
an electrician may be an employer or an employee, and he may work in 
mining, or transportation, or construction, but in all cases his occupation 
is that of electrician. 

Unfortunately, the classification of the labour force according to 
occupation has been considered in most countries in the recent past 
only, and few have yet presented useful census results in this respect. 
Table VI shows recent data on the percentage distribution of the civilian 
labour force by major groups of occupations in eleven selected coun- 
tries.' The classification used is the International Standard Classification 
of Occupations (I.S.C.0.) as adopted by the Seventh International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians in 1949, National data on occupations 
were rearranged by the various countries in order to regroup them 


1 The civilian labour force is the total labour force minus the armed forces 
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cent.). But many of the occupations covered by this occupational group 
are to be found in practically all branches of economic activity and its 
relationship to manufacturing is therefore doubtful 

The group of managerial, administrative, clerical and related workers 
is more “ occupational” than those mentioned above, and person: 
following these occupations are widespread throughout industrial acti 
vities ; in less developed countries the proportion of the labour force 
represented by this group is generally below 10 per cent., while in 
more developed countries it is generally above 10 per cent., attaining 
more than 20 per cent. in Canada and the United States around 1950 

The group of professional, technical and related workers is the one 
that corresponds most closely to a pure occupational concept ; it might 
also be expected to show the largest significant differences between well 
developed and less developed countries: in point of fact this group 
forms less than 5 per cent. of the labour force in the latter countries 
(3.0 per cent. in Yugoslavia) and between 5 to 8 per cent. in the former 
(up to 7.3 per cent. in Canada and 8.2 per cent. in the United States). 

There are very few internationally comparable data from which 
trends might be discerned in the occupational distribution of the labour 
force ; in table VI the United States and Canada are the only countries 
for which figures are available at two dates. In spite of the relatively 
short period covered (ten years) the trends shown would appear to be 
quite significant. The changes that occurred between .940 and 1950 in 
both countries follow somewhat similar patterns. Out of the eight major 
occupational groups distinguished, five gained in relative importance 
while three lost. The group that gained most was that of the managerial, 
administrative, clerical and related workers, their share in the labour 
force increasing from 18 to 22 per cent. in the United States, and from 
15 to 21 per cent. in Canada. On the other hand the relative importance 
of farmers, fishermen, etc., dropped considerably, from 29 to 19 per cent 
in Canada, and from 18 to 12 per cent. in the United States. It is in 
teresting to note that the decrease of this group alone accounts for about 
four-fifths of the total of the increases observed in other groups, thus 
confirming that an important impact of economic development on the 
structure of the labour force consists of a reduction of the absolute 
and relative importance of the work force and occupations attached to 
agriculture. 

It is difficult, in view of the lack of readily available detailed informa 
tion on the distribution of the labour force by occupation, to add much 
to the considerations developed above. 

A careful analysis of the occupational distribution of the labour 
force and of its changes over time would necessitate a study of far more 
detailed categories of occupations than the major groups of the Inter- 
national Standard Classification of Occupations ; it would be difficult 
to find such data on an internationally comparable basis, and such a 
detailed analysis would be far beyond the scope of the present artick 
In addition, it is likely that the most interesting information on this 
subject would come mainly from cross-classifications of the labour force 
by industry and occupation ; but such data are available for very few 
countries only and are based on national classifications not convertible 
to international classifications. 





Post-War Migration of West Indians 
to Great Britain 


The influx of West Indians (mainly Jamaicans) to Great Britain 
in vecent years has given rise to much comment in the British Parliament 
and press. There has been frequent reference to the difficulties that West 
Indian immigrants have experienced because they were ill-informed regard 
ing conditions in Great Britain and lacked help and guidance after their 
arrival. With a view to overcoming these difficulties the Government of 
Jamaica decided, in May 1955, to send a mission to Great Britain to 
investigate the living and working conditions of West Indian immigrants.” 
This mission, which was composed of Dr. Clarence Senior, Head of the 
Migrant Services in New York of the Puerto Rican Government, and 
Mr. Douglas Manley, Lecturer in Education at the University College of 
the West Indies, carried out its investigation from July to September 1955 
and submitted its report * to the Governor-in-( hief of Jamaica in November 
of that year. Except where otherwise indicated, the information contained 
in the following study 1s drawn from the mission's report 


DEMOGRAPHIC AND ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 


Although there is no complete analysis by territory of origin of West 
Indian migration to Great Lritain, there is some indication that the 
post-war immigrants have come, in groups of varying size, from the 
following territories: Jamaica, the Leeward and Windward Island 
Barbados and Trinidad. The factors influencing this movement can 
perhaps best be appreciated in the light of information regarding the 
demographic and economic situation in the territories concerned and thi 
manpower situation in Great britain since the war 


Population Growth 


Che population of Jamaica has increased rapidly since the 1921 censu 
when a figure of 850,000 was recorded. By the time of the 1943 census 
the population had risen to nearly 1,240,000 and by the end of 1952 to 


1 Since most « } \ li ims t com m Jamaica 
ubject sometir , 
In the preser 
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1,470,000.! It has been estimated that by 1961 the inhabitants of 
Jamaica will number 1,700,000, that is to say twice the 1921 figure.* 

The population of Trinidad, which numbered nearly 558,000 at the 
time of the 1946 census, was estimated to have reached 678,000 by the 
middle of 1953. 

On the basis of estimates made in the different territories of the 
Windward Islands group in 1950 and 1951, the total population of 
those islands at that time appears to have been in the region of 291,000.* 
At the end of 1953 it was estimated at more than 301,000. 

In Barbados the population increased from less than 157,000 in 
1921 * to nearly 193,000 in 1946. By the end of 1953 it was estimated 
to have reached nearly 223,000. 

The population of the Leeward Islands, which was nearly 109,000 
at the time of the 1949 census, was estimated to have risen to nearly 


123,000 by the end of 1953. 


Decline in Emigration to Other Areas 


The information available in regard to Jamaica and Barbados shows 
that the rapid increase in the population of these territories since 1921 
is attributable in part to the decline in emigration, which had previously 
played an important role in checking population growth. 

It has been estimated that about 120,000 Jamaicans emigrated to 
countries of the American Continent during the first two decades of this 
century ; of these 60,000 are said to have gone to Cuba and 40,000 to 
Panama. During the period 1921-43, on the other hand, employment 
at nap for Jamaicans in the countries concerned dwindled con 
siderably in consequence of changed economic conditions and new legisla- 
tion, and many former emigrants returned home. As a result of the 
return movement net immigration to Jamaica during these years has 
been estimated at about 26,000.5 

Net emigration from Barbados during the last decade of the nine 
teenth century and the first two decades of this century amounted to 
nearly 75,000. The main receiving countries for Barbadian emigrants 
during these years were Panama, the United States, British Guiana 
and Trinidad. This high rate of emigration, coupled with the low rate 
of natural increase prevailing in the territory before 1921, actually 
resulted in a decrease in the population, which fell from nearly 183,000 
in 1891 to the above-mentioned figure of less than 157,000 in 1921 (only 
4,000 above the 1861 figure). The closing of emigration outlets between 
1921 and 1943 also affected Barbadians. 

Wartime employment in the Caribbean area and the departure of 
West Indians for service abroad with the armed forces or for temporary 
employment in the United States during the war years combined to delay 


) Digest of Statistics (Jamaica, Central Bureau of Statistics), No. 12, Dec. 1952, p. 1 

* International Bank for Reconstruction and Development: The Economic Develop 
ment of Jamaica (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1952), p. 152 

* Ronald S. Russert: The Empire and Commonwealth Yearbook, 1953-54 (London, 
Rolls Publishing Co, Ltd.), pp. 240-247. 

*G. W. Roperts: “ Emigration from Barbados”, in Social and Economic Studies 
(Jamaica, Institute of Social and Economic Research, University College of the West 
Indies), Vol. 4, No, 3, Sep. 1955, p. 285. 

°F. Maunper: “ The New Jamaican Emigration ”, in Social and kconomic Studies, 
Vol. 4, No, 1, Mar, 1955, p. 40 

* Roperts, op. cit., pp. 275-277 and 285. 
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the impact on the economy of the West Indian territories of rapid 
population growth without a compensating increase in employment 
opportunities in the territories concerned 

By 30 June 1945, however, more than 14,000 of the 41,000 Jamaican 
workers admitted to the United States under contract since 1943 for 
temporary employment in agriculture and industry had returned home 
During the following year non-renewal of contracts led to a rapid 
decrease in the number of those remaining in the United States. By 
30 June 1946 slightly less than 9,600 Jamaicans were in temporary 
agricultural employment in that country and most of the temporary 
industrial workers had been repatriated. Recruitment of temporary 
industrial workers from Barbados, which had taken place on a smaller 
scale, also came to an end in 1946 and many of the workers concerned 
were repatriated. While recruitment of West Indians for temporary 
agricultural work in the United States continues on a small scale, only 
5,197 workers from Jamaica, 1,738 from Barbados and 1,294 from the 
Windward and Leeward Islands were employed as temporary agri 
cultural labourers in that country on 30 June 1954.! 

Opportunities for permanent immigration of West Indians to the 
United States decreased as a result of the entry into force of the Immigra 
tion and Nationality Act at the end of 1952. The Act laid down that not 
more than 100 immigrants from each of the British West Indian terri 
tories (i.e. 600 immigrants from the British West Indies as a whole) 
might be admitted to the United States annually under the British 
quota. There had previously been no numerical restriction on use of the 
British quota by British colonial immigrants and during the period 


30 June 1949 to 30 June 1953 an average of 2,388 quota immigrants from 
the British West Indies had entered the United States each year.? 


Unemployment and Underemployment 


As already mentioned, the development of employment opportunities 
in the British West Indies had failed to keep pace with the rapid growth 
in population. Although there is an almost complete lack of official 
unemployment statistics, various estimates give some indication of the 
extent of unemployment and underemployment in recent years in those 
West Indian territories from which workers have migrated to Great 
Britain since the war 

The estimates given in table I are based on the Jamaican census of 
1943 and the British West Indian census of 1946 

In so far as Jamaica is concerned an estimate of underemployment 
among males in the labour force, based on the 1943 census figure 
indicates that 35 per cent. of the persons concerned were employed 
for only 11 weeks or less during the year, 36 per cent. for between 12 and 
27 weeks, 17 per cent. for between 28 and 39 weeks and 9 per cent. for 
between 40 and 51 weeks.* According to another estimate, the Jamaican 
labour force consisted of 600,000 persons in 1951, of whom 15 to 20 per 
cent. were said to be unemployed, and it was calculated that the labour 
force figure would rise to 730,000 by 1961 (an increase of 13,000 per year) 


! United States Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturalizatior 
dnnual Report for the liscal Year Ending June 30, 1944; and annual reports fo 
1946 and 1954 

2 Idem : Annual Report for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1953, p. 20 

® Malcolm J. Provuproor: Population Movements in the Caribbean (P 
Trinidad, Caribbean Commiss« Central Secretariat, 1950), p. 74 
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TABLE I. UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE BRITISH WEST INDIES, 1946 








a 7 | Unemployed os 

P otal labo | Total | percentage of 

Territory , , Ae ~¥ “n } enaaieed yy 
force 
amaica ..........4| 559,248 | 143,137 | 25.59 
ES 93,664 | *. a 7.75 
Trinidad and Tobago. ... . 218,784 15,241 6.97 

| Windward Islands : | 

ee ca 21,934 1,519 6.93 
ee 6 ss ee 6 ee ea 28,239 1,549 5.49 
A ae eee 32,813 3,234 9.86 
ae 7. 22,954 1,178 | 5.13 
| Leeward Islands ...... | 48,684 2,414 | 4.96 


Source: Prouproot, op. cit., p. 73 


It was pointed out that, in view of this anticipated increase, it would be 
necessary to find employment for 100,000 to 110,000 persons by 1962 
if the proportion of unemployed were not to rise above the 1951 level, 
and for 180,000 to 210,000 persons if it were to be reduced to 5 per cent.' 
The findings of two sample surveys carried out in Barbados in 1951 
and 1952 respectively give some indication of the extent of unemploy- 
ment and underemployment in that territory. In order to take into 
account the fluctuation in employment at different times of the year, 
owing to the seasonal nature of the sugar industry, the first of these 
surveys was carried out during the period from October to December, 
when activity in that industry is at its lowest, and the second during 
the period from April to June, when employment reaches its peak 
On the basis of the first survey it was estimated that 19.9 per cent 
of all persons in the labour force between 20 and 64 years of age were 
unemployed and 35.6 per cent. underemployed. The corresponding 
percentages at the time of the second survey were 13.3 and 23.5.* 


Manpower Needs in Great Britain 


While the British West Indies were faced with growing unemploy 
ment which could not be relieved through migration to countries that 
had formerly received large numbers of West Indian immigrants *, Great 


4 International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, op. cit., pp. 4, 143 and 152 
Another estimate sets the annual increase in the Jamaican labour force at 12,000. See 
MAUNDER, op. cit., p. 44. 

*“ Employment in Barbados, 1951-52”, in Social and Economic Studies, Vol. 4, No. 1, 
Mar, 1955, p. 108. Persons recorded as underemployed are those earning less than 6 B.W.1 
dollars (25 shillings) per week at the time of the survey 

* The possibility of relieving overpopulation and unemployment by migration within 
the Caribbean area has been considered on several occasions. The Fourth Session of the 
West Indian Conference (Curagao, Nov. 1950) recommended that “ in view of the fact that 
one of the means of alleviating the pressing problem of overpopulation in the Caribbean 
area is by migration to the underdeveloped and underpopulated areas of the three Guianas 
and British Honduras the (Caribbean] Commission take immediate steps to approach 
the metropolitan governments for necessary financial aid to enable the necessary develop 
mental works to be carried out for the absorption of the local and immigrant population 
The Sixth Session of the West Indian Conference (Puerto Rico, May 1955) noted with 
satisfaction that the Commission was considering the holding of a technical conference 
on the problems created by the disequilibrium between population and resources and how 
they may be dealt with in the area as a whole 
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sritain was experiencing a manpower shortage. News of employment 
opportunities in the mother country penetrated to the West Indian 
territories and started a wave of migration to Great Britain which 
appears to have increased gradually until 1951 and with growing rapid 
ity thereafter.' 


VOLUME OF MOVEMENT 


In the absence of detailed official statistics it is not known precisely 
how many West Indian immigrants have entered Great Britain since 
the end of the war with the intention of remaining there permanently 
In so far as Jamaica is concerned, statistics of passenger movements to 
and from the island are published by the Central Bureau of Statistics 
However, these figures are not analysed in such a way as to permit a 
distinction to be drawn between migrants for permanent residence and 
other types of travellers. In Great Britain, on the other hand, it has 
not been possible to draw up statistics relating to immigration of West 
Indians because the latter, as British subjects, are not obliged, as are 
alien immigrants, to supply on arrival the particulars required for the 
compilation of statistics 

In consequence, such information as is available concerning the 
number of West Indian immigrants who have entered Great Britain 
since 1946 is based on official and unofficial estimates 

It appears that most of the West Indians who migrated to Great 
Britain in 1946 and 1947 travelled as stowaways and that this movement 
of stowaways continued for some years after 1948, when the first signi 
ficant group movements of West Indians to Great [Britain as fare 
paying passengers are reported to have taken place. It has been stated 
that 629 stowaways from the West Indies, of whom nearly 90 per cent 
(562) were from Jamaica, travelled to Great Britain during the period 
1946-51 ; 60 of these were refused permission to land because they were 
unable to furnish adequate documentary proof of British nation 
ality. ? 

Ihe arrivals of two vessels carrying a total of 600 West Indian 
immigrants (mainly Jamaicans) who had paid their own fares to Great 
Britain were reported in June and September 1948 respectively.* In 
July 1949 it was stated that about 1,000 permanent immigrants from 
the West Indies, all of whom had paid their own fares, had entered 
Great Britain since the beginning of 1948.4 Information concerning the 
number of immigrants who arrived in Great Britain during the latter 
half of 1949 and the years 1950 and 1951 with the intention of taking 
up permanent residence seems to be lacking. According to one estimate 
the movement had attained a volume of 1,750 per year by 1951.° Another 
estimate based on information supplied to the Colonial Secretary | 


1 Even before this, some West Indians who had entered Great Britain during the 
either as members of the armed forces or as industrial trainees had settled there perma 
ently. (See Michael Banton : “ Recent Migration from West Africa and the West Ir 
to the United Kingdom ", in Population Studies (Cambridge, University Pre Vol 
No. 1, July 1953, p. 10, and Julius Isaac: British Post-War Migration i 
sity Press, 1954), pp. 150-151 


Vil 


a BANTON, op. cit ». 6 nother estimate sets the number « 
to Great Britain at 635 for th iod 1946-50 ce ISAAC, OF 

3 BANTON, op. cit., | 

* Isaac, op. cit., 


® Banton, op. cit., 
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the West Indian Governments concerned indicates that the 1951 figure 
was in the region of 2,000.4 Estimates for the years 1952 to 1955 are 
given in table II. 


TABLE II. IMMIGRATION OF BRITISH WEST INDIANS, 1952-55 


Nuinber of immigrants 


Males Females Totai 


1952 1,500 | 700 | 2,200 
1953 . , | 1,700 600 | 2,300 
1954. . | 6,600 | 2,600 | 9,200 
1955... Sey as Oe | 17,600 8,100 25,700 





Source : Parliamentary Debates, House of Lords, 15 Feb. 1956. The figures given relate to British West 
Indians who have entered the country “ in substantial parties with the intention of remaining ” 


Other estimates quote a higher rate of immigration for 1954 and a 
lower rate for 1955 and indicate that most of the West Indian immi- 
oe who entered Great Britain during those two years came from 

amaica. 

As regards 1954 an immigration figure of 10,000 is quoted, in the 
— of the above-mentioned mission, for West Indians in general 
while, according to another estimate, the number of Jamaican immi- 
grants alone exceeded 11,000 during that year.? 

An estimate for the first eight months of 1955, quoted in the mission’s 
report, indicates that of 12,064 migrants who left the West Indies for 
Great Britain during that period, more than 78 per cent. (9,444) were 
from Jamaica. This figure, and that quoted in the preceding paragraph, 
are impressive when viewed in relation to the above-mentioned estimates 
of the annual increase in the Jamaican labour force (12,000 and 13,000 
respectively). 

Seen from Great Britain the volume of the movement in general is 
striking if it is borne in mind that only 15,200 persons of British West 
Indian birth were recorded as resident in Great Britain at the time of the 
1951 census. 

No information seems to be available concerning any return move 
ment from Great Britain to the West Indies 


CHARACTERISTICS OF MOVEMENT 


Relatively little is known of the characteristics of the immigrants 
and the circumstances of their migration to Great Britain. In so far as 
some aspects of the movement are concerned, the particulars given in 
the following paragraphs are based solely on the findings of sample 
surveys and are therefore subject to the margin of error inherent in this 
type of investigation. In regard to some other aspects, both the findings 
of sample surveys and information derived from other sources are 
recorded. 


' Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 8 Nov. 1954. 


* Colonial Office : Development and Welfare in the West Indies, 1954, Report by Sir 
Stephen Luxs, K.C.M.G. (London, H.M, Stationery Office, Colonial No. 320, 1955), p. 88. 
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Age of Immigrants 


The figures given in table III are based on sample surveys carried 
out in respect of two groups of migrants leaving Jamaica for Great 
Britain by sea and air respectively in October 1954. The surveys wert 
conducted by the Institute of Social and Economic Research of the 
University College of the West Indies in collaboration with the Jamaican 
Central Bureau of Statistics. The members of each group were inter 
viewed at the wharf or airport at the time of their departure and a 
schedule containing replies to a series of questions was complete d for 
every adult who stated that he or she was going to Great Britain to seek 
employment and for every woman who declared that she was leaving 
to join a husband or fiancé who had emigrated previously. The group 
leaving by sea included 280 migrants and 265 schedules were completed 
There were 514 migrants in the group travelling by air and 508 schedules 
were completed 


TABLE Hl. AGE OF JAMAICANS MIGRATING TO GREAT BRITAIN 


(Findings of sample survey October 1954-—percentage distribution) 


Age grouy 


to 13 
to 19 
to 24 
to 29 
to 34 
35 to 39 
40 to 49 
50 to 59 
60 and « 


lotal 100 


Number 
sons invols 65 34. 164 


Mean age 
(years) 52.3 ‘ 24.4 


Source : MAUNDER, OF 


' Registrar-General’s rep 


The low proportion of children in both of the groups analyse 
table III is striking in view of the high percentage of children 


Jamaican population as a whole. The low mean age of the migrant 
must be viewed not in relation to that of the Jamaican population 
generally but by comparison with that of the proportion of the popula 
tion aged 14 years and over (i.e. 36.6 years). Seen in this light, it is a 
reflection of the very high proportion of migrants in the economically 
active age groups considered both in the absolute and in relation to 


the corresponding proportion for the whole population 
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Sex and Marital Status 


The information available concerning the sex distribution of immi- 
grants, which relates only to the period 1952-55, shows a constant 
predominance of males. 

As regards West Indians in general, the figures given in table II 
indicate the following percentages of male immigrants for the years 
covered : 1952: 68.2; {953 : 73.9; 1954: 71.7; 1955: 68.5. 

In so far as Jamaicans alone are concerned, the results of the sample 
surveys given in table III show that males constituted 62 per cent. of 
the sea and air groups combined. There was, however, a marked dis- 
parity between the sex ratios of the two groups. Of the immigrants 
travelling by sea, only 51 per cent. were males, as compared with 68 per 
cent. for the group travelling by air. 

An analysis by sex and marital status of the sea and air groups 
combined shows that 68 per cent. of the males were single and 32 per 
cent, married. The corresponding percentages for the females were 73 
and 27 respectively. Of the 773 migrants making up the two groups, 
slightly more than half (391) were recorded as having children. The very 
small number of children recorded in table ILI is explained by the fact 
that of the 391 migrants mentioned above, 376 had left their children 
in Jamaica.! 


Occupation 


No complete analysis of the occupational characteristics of West 


Indian immigrants or their occupational distribution in Great Britain 
can be made on the basis of the scant information available.* 

It has been reported that the first two substantial groups of immi- 
grants arriving in 1948 consisted mainly of skilled and semi-skilled 
workers. Many of these are said to have found employment either in 
agriculture or in one of the following occupations: bricklaying, car- 
pentry, foundry work, painting, rail transport, tailoring and welding.® 

The findings of the two sample surveys carried out in October 1954 
as regards the occupations of Jamaicans migrating to Great Britain 
are given in table IV. 

It will be seen from table IV that 204 of the 773 persons in the two 
groups covered by the surveys (190 males and 14 females), that is to 
say 26 per cent., were classified as skilled or semi-skilled workers. This 
percentage is considerably lower than that indicated by a survey sub 
sequently carried out by the British Institute of Public Opinion among 
West Indian immigrants in Great Britain, the results of which were 
published early in 1955. Of the immigrants interviewed in the course 
of that survey, 40 per cent. were reported to be holding skilled or semi 
skilled jobs. However, in the absence of more detailed information, no 
conclusions can be reached as to the relative value of the findings of the 
1954 and 1955 surveys. 


1 MAUNDER, op. cit., p. 46. 

® The lack of information in regard to the first of these two points has been causing 
some concern to the Government of Jamaica, which has expressed its fear that migration 
to Great Britain may be depriving Jamaica of many of its best workers. The Government 
has accordingly announced its intention of having an inquiry made into the character of 
the migratory movement and its probable effect on the Jamaican economy 


* Banton, op. cit., p. 10. 
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TABLE IV. OCCUPATION OF JAMAICANS MIGRATING TO GREAT BRITAIN 


(Findings of sample surveys, October 1954—sea and air groups combined 


Males Females 
Occupational group : 
Number Percent Number Percent 


age age 


Unskilled labourers 
Personal service occu 
pations 
Farmers, fishermen, 
farm workers 
Semi-skilled workers 
Handicraft workers 
Skilled tradesmen 
Shop and clerical 
vorkers 
Miscellaneous 


™ 


sv occupation 


lotal 


Source : MaUNDER, of 


| Mainly dressmakers and 


While no indication can be given of the percentage distribution of 
immigrants among various occupations, it is known that in 1955 West 
Indians were placed in the following occupations 


Males : trainee moulders, trainee fitter assemblers, garage hand 
semi-skilled machine operators, die-casters, bookbinders, carpenter 
brass dressers, painters, dairy workers, electricians, arc welders, motor 
mechanics, bus conductors, railway porters 


Females : trainee machinists, light assembly workers, trainee machin 
operators, hand press operators, conductresses, cleanet 


Payment of Passage 


The cost of the journey from the West Indies to Great Britain 
represents a considerable outlay for persons with resources as limited 
as those of most of the West Indian migrants. It has been said that 
many of them sold most of their possessions in order to pay their passage.' 
[here is also evidence that many migrants received a gift or loan, or 
both, to enable them to pay all or part of the cost of their journey to 
Great Britain. The findings of the two sample surveys carried out in 
October 1954 in regard to passage payments are shown in table \ 

It will be seen that a high proportion of the female migrants in both 
of the groups covered by the survey had the entire cost of their passage 
paid for them. It has been suggested, in explanation of this fact, that 
their migration may have been financed by their partners who had 
migrated previously. In so far as the group leaving by sea is concerned 
it is known that 25 per cent. of the passages were paid in Great Britain 


1 BANTON 
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TABLE V. PAYMENT OF PASSAGE OF JAMAICANS MIGRATING TO 
GREAT BRITAIN 


(Findings of sample surveys, October 1954—percentage distribution) 


Migrants leaving by air Migrants leaving by sea 
Source of payment , 
Males Females | Total Males Females Total 


Migrant’s own resour 

ces 18 a> | r @ 
Gift 17) | 37 | 29 14 23 
ee ee ; gt 29 
Migrant’s own resour- | | 

ces and gift ... . 9 
Migrant’s own resour- 

ces and loan. . .| |} 18 
Gift and loan. . . | 4 . 4 
Migrant’s own resour- | | 

ces, gift and loan . | 2 4 


Total . | 100 | 100 100 | 100 100 


Source ; Maunper, op. cit., p 55 


The percentage of migrants whose passages were paid by persons in 
Great Britain may actually have been higher since some may hav 
received remittances directly and made their own travel arrangements 

The findings of the survey carried out by the British Institute of 
Public Opinion among West Indian immigrants in Great Britain, which 
were published early in 1955, indicate that the proportion of immigrants 
who Rad paid their own passage was higher than the figures given in 
table V would suggest. Of the immigrants interviewed in the course 
of that survey, 70 per cent. stated that they had paid their own passage 
and 20 per cent. declared that they had received assistance from friends 
or members of their family. The disparity between the findings of the 
1954 and 1955 surveys may be due to the fact that the latter presumably 
covered a cross section of all groups of West Indians who had arrived 
in Great Britain during the period 1946-54, Few of the West Indians 
who migrated in the early stages of the post-war movement had relatives 
or friends in Great Britain and a high proportion of them may therefore 
have paid their own passage, even at the cost of selling their possessions 


Links with Great Britain 


In connection with the last point the two 1954 surveys show that 
67 per cent. of the migrants in the group travelling by sea and 70 per 
cent. of those in the group leaving by air had relatives or friends in 
Great Britain. In addition, 32 per cent. of the former and 26 per cent 
of the latter had addresses of persons whom they could approach after 
their arrival.’ Furthermore, a check of the addresses given on ships’ 
manifests for West Indians arriving in Great Britain in 1953 and 1954 
showed that about 60 per cent. of the new arrivals had friends or rela- 
tives in London, while the remainder had addresses for other parts of 


' MAUNDER, Op. cit., p. 56 
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Great Britain. In any attempt to evaluate the factors that have deter 
mined the rapid growth of the movement from the West Indies to Great 
Britain since 1953, links of this nature must be considered as of particular 
significance 


DISTRIBUTION OF IMMIGRANTS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Before the beginning of the post-war movement, the main West 
Indian communities in Great Britain were to be found in the Stepney 
area of London and in Cardiff, Liverpool and North and South Shields 
As the post-war movement progressed, communities sprang up in various 
other parts of London and in some of the large provincial towns. In 
1953 the principal West Indian communities were in the Brixton 
Camden Town, Stepney and Paddington areas of London and in Bu 
mingham, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield and Nottingham 

Attempts were subsequently made to obtain a more even distribution 
of West Indian immigrants throughout those parts of the country wher 
employment was available. At first, however, it was extremely difficult 
to pe rsuade immigrants to move from London—where, as already 
mentioned, about 60 per cent. of those arriving in 1953 and 1954 had 
friends or relatives—even when they were assured of employment e¢] 
where and offerered assistance in finding accommodation 

Towards the end of 1954, however, it was observed that fewer of 
the immigrants were going to London on arrival, and in 1955 a check 
of ships’ manifests showed that only 40 per cent. of the new immigrants 
were settling in London, while 60 per cent. were going to the province 
Moreover, it became easier to persuade even some of the immigrants who 
had gone to a London address on arrival to move to the province Thi 
dispersal has been attributed to various factors, including the attraction 
of employment opportunities in some provincial towns, the efforts of 
the West Indian Welfare Liaison Officer in London and the assistancs 
offered to immigrants by local voluntary organisation The action 
taken by provincial employers also helped considerably. Some of these 
employers met ships arriving from the West Indies or visited London 
employment exchanges in order to select workers for their factoric 
from among the new immigrants. In some cases they secured temporary 
accommodation for the workers selected 

In 1955 there were West Indian communities of 500 persons or mor: 
in the following town London (15,000); Birmingham (8,000) ; Man 
chester (2,000) ; Nottingham (2,000) ; Leeds (1,250) ; Wolverhampton 
and Coventry (1,250); Derby (1,000); Sheffield (1,000); Liverpool 
(1,000) ; Ipswich (600) ; Cardiff and Swansea (500) ; Glasgow and Edin 
burgh (500) ; Rugby (500) ; Stafford (500). There is, however, no anal 
ysis indicating how many members of each of these communities are 
post-war immigrants 


INITIAL DIFFICULTIES AND ADJUSTMENT PROBLEM 
Causes 


rhe difficulties that face West Indian immigrants on their arrival 
in Great Britain and during the period of their adjustment are often 
either wholly or partly due to, or complicated by, one or more of the 
following factors, which are common to most spontaneous migratory 
movements : lack of information and guidance ; misleading information ; 


misconceptions ; and prejudice 
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Lack of Information and Guidance. Misleading Information. 


Most of the West Indians who have migrated to Great Britain in 
recent years have received no detailed and accurate information before 
their departure concerning living and working conditions in the mother 
country. On the other hand, letters from relatives and friends who have 
emigrated previously sometimes contain exaggerated accounts of the 
success they have achieved in Great Britain, while advertisements 
published by some of the less-reputable travel agents with a view to 
commercial gain create a false impression of British wage levels and 
living standards. The disappointment consequently experienced by 
many immigrants on their arrival in Great Britain renders adjustment 
more difficult. Further difficulties arise from the immigrants’ lack of 
knowledge of such matters as British labour legislation, national service 
obligations and income tax procedure, while their failure to appreciate 
the need for expert advice when engaging in legal or financial transactions 
has sometimes resulted in serious hardship. 

The immigrants’ lack of information concerning various aspects of 
life in Great Britain is matched by lack of knowledge on the part of some 
members of the British public concerning the social and cultural back 
ground of West Indians. The consequent failure, in some cases, to 
understand the West Indian's attachment to the mother country and 
the injury to his feelings if he is treated as a stranger are said to have 
constituted further barriers to adjustment. Finally, it has been stated 
that the public is not sufficiently aware of the role played by West Indian 
immigrants in relieving manpower shortages 


Misconceptions. Prejudice. 


These two factors are inter-related and both are sometimes due to the 
lack of information or the misleading information referred to above 
Misconception born of ignorance gives rise to prejudice. On the other 
hand prejudice based on emotional factors leads to misconceptions 
which, in turn, thrive in the absence of factual information 

Some of the misconceptions current in Great Britain concerning 
West Indian immigrants are revealed by parliamentary questions and 
articles in the press. It is frequently believed, for example, that there 
is widespread unemployment among West Indian immigrants, that 
many of them are living on national assistance and that there is a higher 
percentage of crime among West Indians than among other groups of the 
population! 

Various instances of discrimination arising from prejudice have also 
been reported. Immigrants who have themselves been victirns of such 
discrimination or who hear of such instances from friends or relatives 
sometimes tend to attribute any setback they may subsequently 
encounter—for example, failure to secure a particular job owing to lack 
of the necessary technical skill—to discrimination. 


! Inquiries have shown these beliefs to be unfounded. For example, a survey carried 
out in 1955 showed that the number of residents from all parts of the Commonwealth who 
were receiving national assistance in Great Britain was only 300. Replies to inquiries made 
in various cities invariably revealed that there was no problem of unemployment among 
the local West Indian residents. Similarly, police and court officials reported that there 
were no special problems arising in connection with West Indians 
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Particular Problems 


Housing 


Ihe post-war housing shortage in Great Britain, which affects the 
population as a whole, raises particularly serious problems for new 
comers. All of the London boroughs have long waiting lists for council 
houses and some will accept no further applications. Birmingham was 
reported to have 60,000 persons on its housing list in 1955 and Leeds 
27,000. In these circumstances a newcomer must sometimes wait 
several years before he qualifie ; even to have his name placed on a 
housing list. While some accommodation is available in hostels, West 
Indian immigrants are generally reluctant to accept such accommodation 
even as a temporary measure, because of the strictness of hostel regula 
tions. Housing difficulties have been further aggravated for the immi 
grants by prejudice on the part of some landladies. An indication of the 
extent of such prejudice is provided by two analyses of the reactions of 
London jandladies, made during the years 1938-39 and 1952-53 respe 
tively, which revealed that about 70 per cent. of the landladi« que 


tioned were unwilling to accept col red tudents as lodgers 

In the face of these difficulties many West Indian immigrants have 
been obliged to accept furnished—often scantily furnished—accomm 
dation at exorbitant rents. Recent interviews with West Indians in 
Great Britain disclosed cases in which two persons or more were sharing 
single furnished room, each paying a weekly rent of 25 shilling Some 
cases were reported in which six persons sharing a room were each being 
charged 25 shillings per week 

Other immigrants decided to solve the problem of accommodati 
by buying a house. However, as previously mentioned, their ignorance 
of the legal and financial complexities of such transactions sometime 
led them into serious difficulties. Some of them bought leasehold hous« 
without being aware that they must put them into acceptable conditior 
on the expiry of the lease and were subsequently served with notics 
their obligation to pay as much as {1,000 to {1,500 to cover the cost 
the necessary repairs. In other cases immigrants who had 
their savings and even borrowed money to purchase a house fo 
they were unable to occupy it because of legislation protecting the 
of the tenants already in occupation 


Employment 


While there is no lack of employment vacancic 
immigrants, some of them have been obliged to accey 
a status below that which they consi r their level of 
to expect. The main reason for this appears to hie in the 
more highly developed economy of Great Britain demands higher 
of skill for various occupations that those generally acceptable 
less developed West Indian territori 

In consequence, immigrants who come to Great Britain « 
to find employme nt as craftsmen sometimes find that the 
quality of the apprenticeship they have served falls below the 

| | 


required by British employers and trade union In other case 


who have served no formal apprenticeship find that regular employ 
in a particular trade over a given period 1s not considere 


substitute for such apprenticeship. A further difficulty arises from the 


| 
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fact that the equipment used in Great Britain to carry out certain 
trades is different from that to which West Indian workers have been 
accustomed. 

The difficulty of transferring knowledge and skill from the West 
Indian to the British economy also affects clerical workers. The results 
of the above-mentioned survey of the British Institute of Public Opinion 
show that 13 per cent. of the immigrants interviewed had been employed 
as clerical workers in the West Indies, whereas only 5 per cent. were 
engaged in clerical occupations in Great Britain. If shop assistants and 
clerical workers are considered as a single group, the corresponding 
figures are 18 per cent. and 5 per cent. respectively. Conversely, only 
3 per cent. of the immigrants covered by the survey had been employed 
as labourers in the West Indies whereas 14 per cent. were employed in 
that capacity in Great Britain. 

Another common cause of difficulty in the employment field is that 
some West Indians sell their tools in order to help pay their passage to 
Great Britain, unaware that there are a number of trades in Great 
Britain in which workers are expected to provide their own tools. In 
consequence, they are obliged either to buy a new set or, if they lack 
the means to do so, to accept employment of a lower grade. 

An immigrant who finds himself downgraded as a result of one of 
the above-mentioned factors is, as already indicated, inclined to attri- 
bute this to discrimination. On the other hand there have been some 
reports of discrimination in the employment field. 


Net Earnings and Cost of Living. 


The difficulty of saving anything from their earnings is a cause of 
concern to many immigrants, especially those who have received gifts 
or loans from friends or relatives to enable them to emigrate, on the 
understanding that they would save and help others in their turn. This 
difficulty springs from a number of causes. 

In the first place, as a result of some of the factors already men- 
tioned, an immigrant sometimes finds that his earnings are lower than 
he had expected. Even if he does earn the wage he has expected—and 
he is often able to do so only by working overtime—he discovers that 
there is a vast difference between gross earnings and net earnings. The 
deductions commonly made from wages in Great Britain are sometimes 
more numerous and represent a larger proportion of gross earnings than 
those made in the West Indies. Furthermore, the immigrant has often 
failed to realise that the cost of living is higher in Great Britain than 
in his territory of origin. It is, in fact, often higher for him than for 
other workers because he is obliged to spend a larger proportion of his 
earnings on housing. 


Climate and Food. 


Nineteen per cent. of the immigrants interviewed in the course of 
the above-mentioned survey of the British Institute of Public Opinion 
stated that the climate was the biggest difficulty in the way of their 
adjustment to life in Great Britain. Inability to withstand bad weather 
is said to have obliged many immigrants to give up well-paid jobs in 
the building trade. 

British food, which is very different from that to which the immi- 
grants have been accustomed in the West Indies, is another common 
source of adjustment difficulties 
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PROGRESS IN ADJUSTMENT 


Nevertheless there are various indications that progress is being 
made in the solution of some of the adjustment problems mentioned 
above and that, if the immigrants are able to overcome their initial 
difficulties, many of them settle down well in Great Britain. The progress 
made so far is due to the placement and welfare services generally 
available and to the special efforts of various persons and bodies—the 
Welfare Liaison Officer appointed by the colonial governments to advise 
and assist West Indian immigrants, employers and fellow workers and 
the national or local voluntary and civic bodies that have shown activ: 
concern for the welfare of the immigrants 

Schemes to promote the adjustment of West Indians have been 
launched by local bodies in most of the areas where they have settled.! 
In London, for example, steps were taken in some boroughs to bring 
the immigrants into contact with the local population, and meetings 
discussion groups and parties were arranged for this purpose. In Leeds 
a recreation centre established to enable local residents to meet their 
West Indian neighbours was warmly welcomed on both sides. In 
Birmingham and Manchester the city councils established evening 
classes to cater for the special needs of West Indian immigrants. A 
consultative committee was set up by the Nottingham Council of 
Churches and the Nottingham Council of Social Service to promote 
co-operation and fellowship between the immigrants and local residents 
in that city. In Sheffield the West Indians are reported to have settled 
down well and some of them have married local girls 

rhe immigrants, on their side, are making an important contribution 
to the adjustment process and many of them, by their work and thei 
personal qualities, have earned the respect and liking of sections of the 
community with which they have come into contact. The majority 
of their employers are reported to be well satisfied with their services 
and, as already indicated, some of the provincial firms send represen 
tatives to London employment exchanges or to the quayside to recruit 
West Indian workers on their arrival in Great Britain. After initial 
difficulties in some cases West Indians and local workers are working 
amicably together in various parts of the country. Reports from a 
number of provincial cities where West Indian workers are employed 
on public transport systems indicate that the difficulty of finding housing 
for them in the early stages of their employment was overcome when 
the local residents began to appreciate their courteous and efficient 
service on the buses 


MEASURES RECOMMENDED 


In their above-mentioned report to the Governor-in-Chief of Jamaica 
Mr. Senior and Mr. Manley recommend a number of measures designed 
further to facilitate the adjustment of immigrants. Their recommenda 
tions and the comments accompanying them are summarised below 


Information and Guidance 


An information programme for prospective emigrants should be 
developed in Jamaica under the direction of a person experienced in the 


! Parliamentary Dehate House of Commons, 5 Nov. 1954; Daily Telegraph (Ls 


28 Apr. 195 and Manchester Guardian. 2 Dec. 1955 
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use of modern educational techniques and mass communication media. 
Public authorities and voluntary agencies in Great Britain could be 
asked to supply factual information for distribution under the programme 
in an appropriate form. Indications concerning the possible content and 
layout of information material for prospective emigrants might be 
derived from a study of publications eeed in recent years by European 
emigration countries, the United Nations, U.N.E.S.C.O., the I.L.O., and 
the International Conference of Non-Governmental Organisations 
Interested in Migration. 

The programme should not be limited to the distribution of informa- 
tion. Personal advice should also be given, where necessary, to prospec- 
tive emigrants. When such advice relates to questions of a technical 
nature, such as the risks involved in the transfer of skills from one 
economy to another, it should be provided by persons with training 
and experience in labour counselling. Generally speaking it might be 
necessary to seek the co-operation of government agencies with a view 
to ensuring the provision of expert advice on the technical problems 
within their respective fields of competence. 

The assistance of voluntary organisations in Jamaica should be sought 
in order to ensure wide distribution of the information material prepared 
under the programme. Furthermore, special efforts should be made to 
establish close co-operation between trade unions, co-operative organisa- 
tions and religious, economic, fraternal, civic and other voluntary bodies 
in Jamaica and similar organisations in Great Britain with a view to 
ensuring continuity in the provision of information and assistance to 
migrants 


Establishment of a West Indian Welfare Office 


Excellent work was being done on behalf of West Indian immigrants 
by the Welfare Liaison Officer in Great Britain and his assistants 
However, in view of the recent growth in migration from the West Indies, 
more staff and larger financial resources were required to cope with 
adjustment problems. The Government of Jamaica should therefore 
establish in Great Britain, possibly in co-operation with the other West 
Indian Governments, a West Indian Welfare Office! divided into the 
following sections : 


(1) A reception and travel section, which would arrange for the 
reception of immigrants, maintain lists of hostels and other temporary 
accommodation, co-operate with the shipping companies and the rail 
ways in respect of luggage problems and co-ordinate appropriate private 
welfare activities. 

(2) A welfare section responsible for referring immigrants needing 
advice on housing, health or legal problems to the appropriate public 
or private welfare agency. 

(3) An industrial relations section, which would maintain close 
contact with employment exchanges, employers and trade unions 
This section would have the following tasks: (a) to seek employment 
possibilities for immigrants in industries and factories which had not 
previously employed West Indians ; (b) to secure the co-operation of 
employment exchanges, management, unions and local communities 
in carrying out “ pilot projects” for placement and accommodation 


1 As a result of this recommendation a welfare office for West Indian immigrants has 
recently been set up in the British Colonial Office 
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of immigrants in areas with employme nt and housing possibilitie 3° and 
(c) to prepare vocational guidance plans, advise immigrants on oppor 
tunities for vocational training and promote the establishment of special 


classes im appropri ite cases 


(4) A community relation ection, which would co-operate with 
local community groups in working out plans for leisure activities 
designed to facilitate the adjustment of immigrants. This section would 


also assist immigrants to organise self-help schem«e 


(5) A public relations (information) section, whose primary function 
would be to provide information concerning the immigrants and the 
West Indies generally to representatives of the press, radio and tele 
vision, and to teachers, church and social workers and other interested 
parties. This section would also publish material for the information 
of the immigrants themselves 


(6) An administrative section responsible for office and personnel 
management 


Measures to Prevent Exploitation and Abuse 


rhe establishment of an information programme in Jamaica and a 
West Indian Welfare Office in Great Britain might take some time 
In the meantime action was urgently required to protect migrants from 
exploitation by the less-reputable travel agencies and shipping line 
rhe following steps should be taken to this end 


(1) Newspapers and responsible travel agencies should co-operate 
in adopting a code of behaviour that would eliminate misrepresentation 
of conditions in Great Britain by travel agencies, either verbally or in 
newspaper advertisements 


(2) Travel agents and shipping line hould co-operate with a view 


to improving the food, living conditions and recreational facilities on 
ships transporting migrants to Great Britain, regarding which ther 
had been many complaints 

In the absence of voluntary action by the parties concerned along 
the lines indicated in (1) and (2) above, government action might be 
necessary to protect migrants from exploitation and abus« 
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despite the fact that the indices of employment in this industry are far 
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Ostend in July 1955 are appended 
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* Mention of a book without a note does not preclude 


| publicati 
subsequent issue of the Review 
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technical standards. The author avoids current issues, which enables even 
the unrevised parts of this book to look “ new ” after 15 years 

The new sections seem to involve the author's special interpretations 
more than the older parts of the book. This arises perhaps because the 
subject matter is newer and more controversial. Less cautious writers on 
Keynes have probably, at the cost of some technical errors, made his ideas 
easier to understand. The exploration of dynamics theories is effected 
mainly with numerical examples. 
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levels, rather than by age, occupation, family status or any other classifica 
tion, in the belief that the Government's efforts have been primarily directed 
toward redistributing income from those with relatively high to those with 
relatively low incomes, The study differs in certain respects from a number 
of others on the subject to which the author draws attention. New methods 
are developed for allocating certain taxes and benefits. There is also a differ- 
ence in scope : the study is confined to activities of the central Government 
of Great Britain (Northern Ireland excluded) and, by excluding local govern 
ment finance, reflects more accurately the social policy of the governing 
party during the period studied—the Labour Party. The most important 
difference consists in the data used. Under the “ national accounting 
approach ” followed in other studies, redistribution in a given period was 
measured in terms of tax receipts and funds actually disbursed in that 
period. Under the “ legislative approach ” followed in the present study, 
in order to determine the effectiveness of the Labour Government's legis 
lative programme of a given year in redistributing incomes, tax receipts 
are taken as those that had been, or were still to be, collected out of incomes 
subject to tax under the Finance Act of 1948 and expenditures are those 
arising from grants made in the current year. 

The book is divided into two parts to meet the needs of the ordinary 
reader and the scholar respectively, Part | being an analysis of the redistri 
bution of income in 1948-49 while Part II contains a detailed discussion of 
the allocation of particular taxes and expenditures. In the first chapter the 
wroblem is defined and the underlying theory used in allocating taxes and 
enefits to income groups is described. In subsequent chapters the statis- 
tical findings (presented more fully in Part Il) are summarised briefly and 
analysed. The changes in inequality of income and wealth are discussed, 
and the redistributive programme in 1948-49 is compared with pre-war 
Britain and with pre-war and post-war experience in the United States. In 
Part II, following a presentation of basic population, income and wealth data, 
four chapters are devoted to a detailed discussion of the allocation of par 
ticular types of taxes and two chapters to the allocation of transfer incomes 
and other divisible benefits. 

The author concludes that the total of income redistributed was between 
approximately 640 and 1,680 million pounds, 1,260 million pounds being 
chosen on the basis of a median assumption concerning the allocation of 
benefits. The latter figure, which was 13.1 per cent. of the national income 
in 1948-49, was probably “ the high-water mark of redistribution in modern 
industrial Britain”. The dividing line between redistributive gains and 
losses being near the middle of the /500-750 range, “ one can fairly safely 
conclude that about 80 per cent. of the population was on the gaining end, 
and at least 10 per cent. was on the losing end ”. 
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A Case Study of a Large Office. Boston, Harvard University, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 1955. xiv+224 pp. $2.50 
Describes the administrative aspects of the installation of an electronic 

accounting and recording system in one of the main departments of a large 

insurance company. The main emphasis is laid on the personnel problems 
that arose in the course of the conversion and on the importance of consult 
ation of the workers by the management in their solution. The author 
shows that the new machinery enabled the work-force of the department to 
be reduced by one-third, the reduction in this case being brought about 
by not replacing employees who left the company voluntarily It is also 
shown that operating costs in the department are significantly lower since 
conversion, in spite of the fact that a high rental charge has to be paid for 
the machines and that the average wage of the remaining workers is higher 

This study is one of the first detailed analyses of the consequences of the 

introduction of automation in offices 


Derry, T. K., and Jarman, T. L. The Making of Modern Britain. Life 
and Work from George III to Elizabeth 11. London, John Murray Ltd 
1956. xii+ 308 pp 
his book gives a vivid picture of the changes in social conditions in 

England over the past two hundred years, from the first signs of the Indus 

trial Revolution to the emergence of the Welfare State, and outlines the 

developments in working and living conditions in agriculture and industry 
in trade, in education and in forms of government 
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Following the general outline of its predecessors, this Annual gives a 

review of the cotton textile industry in India and Pakistan during 1954-55 
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The first chapters deal with the export position and the institution in 
October 1954 of a Cotton Textiles Export Frametion Council, Subsequent 
chapters examine labour problems, the report of the Textile Inquiry Com- 
mittee appointed by the Government of India in 1952 and the development 
of the nlesiey and of the second Five-Year Plan, and give an analysis of 
the textile machinery industry, the handloom industry and other develop 
ments during the period under review. The position of raw cotton in India 
and in the world as a whole is dealt with in an appendix. 
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versity Press, 1955. xix+269 pp. $4.50. 

A collection of eight papers by different authors relating to village life 
in various parts of India. Seven of these were presented at a Seminar in 
Social Anthropology entitled “ Comparison of Cultures : The Indian Village ” 
conducted at the University of Chicago during April-May 1954. 
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This volume provides the French reader with translations of the chief 
speeches made at the X Xth Congress of the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R 
together with the text of the resolution adopted by the Congress, and the 
resolution adopted in March 1956 by the Central Committee of the French 
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external policy of the U.S.S.R., particularly the collective direction of the 
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time in the world press, In addition it contains Mr. N, Bulganin’s report on 
the sixth Five-Year plan and Mr. N. Khruschev’'s report on the work of the 
Central Committee of the Party, which give a great deal of information upon 
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them by both Liberal and Conservative governments, the author shows the 
reaction of British labour—the foundation of the Independent Labour 
Party and the formation of the “ Labour Alliance ", based on co-operation 
between socialist and non-socialist trade unionism with the aim of securing 
legislation in the interest of the workers—and traces the fortunes of the 
Labour Party down to the end of the First World War 
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This book traces the history of the International Alliance of Women and 

of its achievement from the time of its foundation in Berlin in 1904 to the 

present day 
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are given of the work performed and the results achieved 
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This detailed work contains a complete systematic description of social 
security in Italian agriculture, with special reference to the structure and 
operation of the unified machinery employed in agriculture in fixing the 
amount of contributions and collecting them. In the first part of this 
volume the author reviews the various social security schemes covering 
agricultural workers, and gives details of their administration. The second 
part deals with the technical and administrative problems involved in 
fixing and collecting contributions ; it also discusses the method of classifying 
the farm workers entitled to membership of the social security scheme. 
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insurance institutions, and members of the public interested in medical 
care provisions under the present social security legislation in Italy. It is 
very well documented (the author refers to 550 authors) and contains 
chapters on “ the risk and social insurance” “ benefits”, “ the proofs of 
sickness for the purpose of sickness insurance ”, “ prevention of diseases ”, 
“ deontology ” and other interesting items, Considerable space is devoted 
to medical benefits and the activities of the Italian national sickness insur- 
ance institute and other institutes concerned with the administration of 
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social security. The relations between the different institutes are examined 
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character most of it concerns conditions in Italy 
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unit; nature of tenancy arrangements; number of wage earners in the 
dwelling unit; resident dependants; occupation of wage earners; and 
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The two investigations of primary education in the Satara District were 

carried out by the Gokhale Institute on behalf of the Government of Bombay 

They deal respectively with the problem of lapse into illiteracy, i.e, the 

failure to retain writing and reading skills acquired at school, and with 

wastage and stagnation, i.e. the problem of children leaving school so early 
that they fail to gain lasting literacy, or taking more than the normal period 
to complete a certain standard. A study is also made of the social and eco 
nomic causes underlying these phenomena, i.e. in the first report the ag 
at which the student leaves school and the failure to use the knowledge or 
skills acquired at school, indicating a need of a minimum period of com 
pulsory schooling coupled with continuation and adult education activiti 

In the second report the underlying causes mentioned include the age of 

the pupil, the caste to which he belongs, family incomes, occupation of 

parents or guardians, and the relationship of the pupil to the head of the 
family, as well as reasons of wastage and stagnation as stated by the teacher 

(e.g. necessity for the pupil to begin earning for considerations of family 

economy) 
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FORSCHUNGSGESELLSCHAFT FUR AGRARPOLITIK UND AGRARSOZIOLOGIE 
E. V., Bonn. Dorfuntersuchungen. Vortrage und Verhandlungen der 
Arbeitstagung vom 21. bis 22, Januar 1955. Ausziige aus den Einzel- 
berichten 1953/54. Berichte iiber Landwirtschaft, herausgegeben vom 
Bundesministerium fiir Ernahrung, Landwirtschaft und Forsten, Neue 
Folge, 162. Sonderheft. Hamburg, Berlin, Verlag Paul Parey, 1955. 
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Population pressure on the land, lack of non-farm employment and low 
standards of living are not only problems of underdeveloped countries 
Even in many of the more advanced countries there are areas that present 
similar features. Since, in general, they do not weigh heavily upon the total 
economy, their situation has long been disregarded. In more recent years, 
however, with a growing sense of social responsibility, public authorities 
and public opinion have been concerned with the improvement of such 
backward areas. An example of this change of attitude is demonstrated by 
a recent experience in Western Germany. 

Since 1951 the Kesearch Society for Agricultural Policy and Rural 
Sociology (Forschungsgesellschaft fiir Agrarpolitik und Agrarsoziologie) at 
Bonn has undertaken several investigations into the living conditions of 
rural communities, mainly in areas that have had difficulties in adjusting 
themselves to the German economy and society as a whole. The results 
of the 1953/54 surveys of 13 such communities in different parts of Western 
Germany are analysed in this book. 

The analysis indicates in brief that the underlying causes of backwardness 
in rural communities are essentially the same as those in the underdeveloped 
countries : unfavourable natural conditions, lack of vocational training 
and general education, discrepancy between population density and agricul- 
tural resources, little or no opportunities non-farm employment and 
deficiency of communication and transportation, 

Where all these conditions prevailed, economic and social life was found 
to stagnate. This discouraging situation, however, applied only to a few of 
the communities surveyed. Some of them were in a stage of discontent 
looking for a way out. Others were still more actively trying with more or less 
success to better their lot ; finally, the rest of them had completed, or were 
well on the way towards completing, their adjustment to the new develop- 
ments of economic and social life outside. 

These changes have been mainly effected by the manifold influences of 
cities and industrialisation. In the close neighbourhood of cities, the worker 
community (Arbeiter-Gemeinde), with less than 20 per cent. agricultural 
population, has developed. Many inhabitants commute between their places 
of work and their rural residences. Subsistance farming and large part-time 
farms within this first zone around urban areas have been eliminated 
In most cases real farming has almost disappeared, but the farms that remain 
are usually well equipped and successfully operated. 

Worker-peasant communities (Arbeiter-Bauern-Gemeinden) and peasant 
worker communities (Bauern-Arbeiler-Gemeinden), with 20 to 30 per cent 
and 30 to 40 per cent. agricultural population, form the second and third 
zones respectively. It is here that the influence of industrialisation is really 
felt. In general part-time farmers with good earnings in non-farm jobs tend 
to neglect their farms or give up farming altogether. Consequently, land 
becomes available for enlarging peasant farms of an uneconomic size. Quite 
often, however, owners hold on to their land as a measure of security against 
inflation and bad times ; and as a result, crop land is worked less intensively 
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or is even left idle, although subsistence farmers in the neighbourhood are 
willing to rent or purchase it. On the other hand in some cases owners 
with good non-farm incomes want to lease or sell the land they no longer 
cultivate, but peasant farmers either lack the necessary money or are afraid 
of the necessary adjustments involved in operating larger farms 

Ihe crucial problems of the small farm communities are found in those 
areas where no substantial opportunities for outside work exist. Personal 
initiative and enterprise are discouraged by an isolated, unfavourable 
environment, which cannot be overcome without outside help 

Thus, the most conspicuous consequences of industrialisation § are 
(1) an increase in the number and size of pure worker-communities ; (2) the 
transformation of the worker-peasant and peasant-worker communities, 
this change being characterised by a reduction of part-time farming and 
uncertainties concerning ownership of surplus land ; (3) a decrease in popu- 
lation employed in agricultural pursuits ; (4) the exposure of villages to urban 
innovations and ways of life ; and (5) the relative regre 
of communities in isolated areas 


sion and stagnation 


As the findings of the inquiries have shown, industrialisation has resulted 
in a much higher level of living both for those who shifted to outside employ 
ment and those who remained on better equipped farms. In general, forme: 
subsistence and large part-time farmers keep their homes and garden plot 
thus preserving essential traits of the rural way of life. Most of the irvey 
suggest what specific measures should be taken in order to foster the present 
transformations and to improve the undesirable conditions in isolated 
These suggestions cover a wide socio-economic field 


area 
improvement of publi 
and vocational schools, extension of advisory services, enlargement of 
peasant farm reduction of excessively large part-time farms, creation of 
small local industri facilitation of land transfers and consolidation 
improvement of the communication system, et It should be the task 
public authorities to encourage private initiative and self-hel y providing 
both financial and moral assistance 

However, accurate estimates of the extent and nature of the different 
measures to be taken and of the expenditure involved cannot yet be made 
and investigations of this kind are to be continued 


MuHucrercTeo secHoh npomeuusennoctu CCCP, Orgzes TeYaA uw 3SAPABOTHOH 
mIATh. HopmMa euipabomKu, pacyenku u onaama mpyda Ha AecozsazomoEsKax 
Moscow, Tocnec6bymusaat, 1955. 207 pp. 7.30 rouble 
Production and wages in the forestry industry in the l 

lished by the Labour and Wages Department of the Minist: 


RovyAL COMMISSION ON AGRICULTURE AND RURAI 

Mechanization and Farm Cost Report No, 2 

ment of Saskatchewan Ktegina, 1955 xv +175 

rhis is the first of 14 technical reports to be published by the 
chewan Koyal Commiussior n griculture and Rural Life The 
the report 1s the f of mechanisation, and to me 
in an economic sen ; f mechanisation on prod 
costs, credit, and implement s« ( The point of departure 
inquiry 1s the opinion expres ed by local communitit 


n ucti 


that the following are among the more important effects 
an increase in farm size an increase in farm cost 


charges ; a trend towards specialisation in grain, at the expen 


farming ; and the disruption of rural social services and com 
was further thought that attention was required particularl 
with inadequate repair services, high prices of machiner 
mechanising livestock enterprises 

Apart from collecting evidence of the extent and speed 
sation process, the Commussion concluded, in regard to th 
of mechanisation, that produc tivity has increased both 
amount and in terms of dollars per worke1 there has been 


the size of farm, brought about largely by owner-operator 
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tional land ; the change-over from horse to tractor has added considerably 
to the marketable surplus of agricultural products ; farm costs have risen, 
especially fixed charges for depreciation and interest, and this, together 
with a large volume of purchases and high repair costs, has increased the 
need for more farm credit. In regard to social effects the Commission con- 
cluded that a reduction in farm population, farm labour force, and hired 
farm labour has occurred along with mechanisation ; as a result, those 
remaining in agriculture have higher incomes and a more urban orientation, 
but earlier community services have broken down and have been reorgan- 
ised on the basis of a larger area ; mechanisation “ has stimulated a greater 
variety of service demands ” and “ with the increased mobility of the farm 
population, the stage is set for a redefinition of the rural trade structure ”’, 
unplying the development of specialised services in the larger towns and 
the concentration of mace day-to-day services in the smaller centres ; the 
cost of public services per head has risen in step with the demand for im- 
proved services ; there is an increasing need for extension services to help 
farmers acquire the wider range of technical and managerial skills required 
by modern tarming ; farm accidents have risen and this calls for farm safety 
programmes ; leisure opportunities, especially for men, have increased. 

On the basis of its study, the Commission included the following among 
the goals it recommends for future mechanisation: “ Balance must be 
achieved between the economic and social benefits of mechanisation to 
individuals and to communities. The urge of individual operators to realise 
higher incomes and therefore higher standards of living should not conflict 
unduly with the general welfare of the community. All competent farm 
operators should be able to realise at least a minimum acceptable standard 
of living, but concentrations of wealth beyond this minimum through the 
withdrawal of land resources from the rest of the community should be 
discouraged. Undue land concentrations are related to unstable and sparse 
farm population, restriction of rural trade volume, declining opportunities 
in farming, extreme centralisation of public services, the breakdown of 
community life, and marked dependence upon urban employment. ” 

Finally, the Commission suggests that if further studies are contem- 
plated, “ specific attention be given to a thorough analysis of the economies 
to be realised through one or more of the following alternatives : (1) reforms 
within the farm equipment industry and distributing system as it now 
exists ; (2) co-operative manufacturing and distribution ; (3) nationalisation 
of the industry ” 


Bewxer, B. [. Bonpocet Komnaexcnoll mexanu3zayuu KOAXO3HO20 Npouz6odcmea. 
Moscow, Usratenpcrso Akanemun Hayx CCCP, 1955. 332 pp. 1.70 roubles 
The mechanisation of collective farms, by V. G. Venzher. 


Co-operation. 


Boupot, Francois. La coopération en France (consommation et production). 
Foreword by Marcel Brot. Paris, Les Editions Ouvriéres, 1956. 100 pp. 
285 francs. 

The importance of consumer and producer co-operatives in the French 
economy is demonstrated by the fact that in 1954 they had a turnover of 
125,000 million francs and 20,000 million francs respectively. This booklet 
by Mr. Boudot gives an account of the stages through which the movement 
has passed in more than a century. 

Although a relatively short description is included of the present state 
of the movement, the important part of the booklet is that dealing with 
its history and doctrines, The Rochdale school has been continuously active 
within the French co-operative movement, mainly owing to the influence 
of Charles Gide, but at the same time the socialist ideas that can be traced 
back to Fournier, Louis Blanc and Proudhon have remained alive in the 

roducer co-operatives even more than in the consumer co-operatives. 
lowever, in 1912. the French co-operatives decided to unite and, by setting 
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up the National Federation of Consumer Co-operatives, set the seal on the 
determination of virtually all the French consumer co-operatives to present 
a united front in dealing with the social problems of those days. Henceforth, 
despite various difficulties, co-operation grew fairly steadily on the whole 
until it reached the reasonably satisfactory position it occupies today 

In the process it appears to have lost some of its ambitions, such as the 
‘concept of co-operation as a universal means of freeing mankind ” and 
Charles Gide’s ambition of “ dominating first distribution, then manufactu 
ing, then agriculture ” in three successive stages. Does this mean that co 
operation must now confine itself to being the “ yard-stick of the economy 
in Fauquet’s expression ? Probably, provided this is interpreted in an active 
sense, and provided co-operation is extended so as to benefit the national 
ecoromy as a whole instead of being restricted to certain privileged groups 
In this respect the Swedish co-operators with their “ active price policy 
have opened up a promising new field 


Oum, Hans. Die Genossenschaft und ihre Preispolitik. Eine theoretische 
Studie zur volkswirtschaftlichen Problematik der genossenschaftlichen 
Preispolitik. Quellen und Studien, Vol. VIII. Karlsruhe, Verlag C. F 
Miiller, 1955. xi+186 pp 


ADDENDUM 


1956—Vol. LX XIV 


No. 1, July. “ Repercussions of a Reduction in Hours of Work 
23, introductory note, end of first paragraph 


While the above-mentioned article was in the press, the ratification 
the U.S.S.R. of the Forty-Hour Week Convention, 1935, was regi 
23 June 1956 with the Director-General of the International Lab« 
In accordance with Article 3 of the Convention, which make: 
force dependent upon the registration of two ratification the 
will come into force 12 months after the second ratification 
23 June 1957 
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